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PREFACE 


Although an exploratory beginning was made in a study of the 
bilingual and bicultural aspects of the Treasury Board and 
its Secretariat during the winter of 1964-5, the work did not 
begin on a formal basis until the summer of 1965 when the 
project was assigned to C.E.S. Franks, project officer, and 
Caroline Andrew, research assistant, working under the general 


supervision of Dr. M. Brownstone. 


The general goals of the project were those of the 
Public Service Division of the Commission's research staff: 
1) To describe and explain the linguistic-cultural 


character of the public service, largely in 
English-French terms. 


2) To study and evaluate programs and adjustments 
towards a bilingual-bicultural service which 
lend themselves to centralized direction. 


3) To study and evaluate programs and adjustments 
towards a bilingual-bicultural service in agencies 
and groups of agencies which reflect the public 
service generally. 

These goals were all the more important in this study because 
the subject of research, the federal Treasury Board and its 


Secretariat, is a key part of the machinery for central admin- 


istrative direction in the federal public service. 


The study was carried out largely through a series 
of over forty informal interviews, in both French and English, 
with the senior officers of the Secretariat and other senior 


public servants. While each interview covered the same general 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/31/61120621347 


ground as the others, the information and viewpoints supplied 
by each added some new part to the total picture. The research 
group wishes to express its appreciation to the Treasury Board 


Secretariat for the cooperation extended during the study. 


The Report is divided into three parts: a first one 
dealing with the organization and functions of the Treasury Board 
and its Secretariat, a second one dealing with bilingualism, both 
within the Treasury Board and in the Treasury Board's relation- 
ship with other agencies of government; and a third part dealing 


with the general. problem of bilingualism in the public service. 


C.E.5. Franks, 
Nuffield College, 
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PAT ewe 
THE TREASURY BOARD 


Functions 


Control over money is one of the most important tools of manage} 
ment in any large modern organization. Practically everything/ 
that an organization or administrator might want to do costs 
money, and practically any change in a way of doing a job 
produces changes in patterns of spending and budgetting. By 
examining proposals for expenditure or for changes in the ways of 
expenditure, management in a large organization keeps track of 
what is being done, and how things are being done. By permitting 
or refusing various proposed expenditures management directs 
policies, programs, administrative organization and procedures, 
and the hiring and use of personnel. Because of the importance 
of money to administration, the agency which controls money has 


a unique and very powerful central administrative position. 


The power of the central financial agency is enhanced 
in a parliamentary system of government because control over 
the public purse by Parliament and the executive is one of the 
most important pases of responsible, parliamentary, government. 
The executive in the Canadian parliamentary system has funds to 
spend only in amounts and for purposes approved by Parliament. 
Annually the executive prepares a comprehensive budget bringing 
together all the estimates of expenditure on one side, and all 


the estimates of revenue on the other. After this budget is 
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approved by Parliament it becomes a basic control document over 
administration, and the plans expressed in it cannot be changed 
without the approval of Parliament. The executive must account 


to Parliament on its use of funds at the end of the fiscal year. 


Ultimately the cabinet is responsible for the budget 
and the use of funds in a parliamentary government. But ina 
government like Canada's, because of the large size and complexity 
of the administrative organization, and because of the enormous 
amount of study and planning that has to go into making a good 
budget which gives best value for money spent, the responsibility 
for preparing the expenditure side of a budget is delegated by 
Cabinet to a specialized central budgetary agency. This central 
budgetary agency is responsible also for examining changes in 
budgets, and because it has these two key functions - control 
over plans for expenditure and control over proposals for change 


in plans - it has a key central management position. 


The central budgetary agency in Canada is the Treasury 
Board, a committee of, cabinet. \Its powers are outlined by the 
Financial Administration Act, which says: 


By (1) The Treasury Board shall act as a committee 
of the Queen's Privy Council for Canada on all 
matters relating to finance, revenues, estimates, 
expenditures and financial commitments, accounts 
establishments, the terms and conditions of 
employment of persons in the public service, and 
general administrative policy in the public service 
referred to the Board by the Governor in Council 
or on which the Board considers it desirable to 
report to the Governor in Council, or on which the 
Board considers it necessary to act under powers 
conferred by this or any other Act. 
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a The Treasury Board may make regulations ... 
necessary for the efficient administration 
of the public service. 
This and other acts give the Board extensive powers over depart- 
mental programs and organization, over personnel administration 


within the public service, and over the general administrative 


rules and practices of the public service. 


In the areas under its purview, the Treasury Board 
makes the final effective decisions, that is to say, the depart- 
ments and agencies of government only have authority to do what 
Treasury Board has approved. On very infrequent occasions the 
‘cabinet will overrule a decision Lp ae eS Board, but in 
“normal times this happens so rarely as to Senna waortinte 
Departments and other agencies will have given intensive thought 
to a proposal before it is submitted to Treasury Board. The 
Board, with its unique central position, has to balance the needs 
of one department with the needs of another, and with the welfare 
of the overall public service structure. Through its decisions 
on individual departmental requests, and through the rules it 
makes, the Treasury Board establishes the patterns of admin- 
istration, and what constitutes ‘efficiency’, and tinefficiency'’, 


in the federal government. 


Many of the problems the Treasury Board now faces, like 
the problem of bilingualism in the public service, are a product 
of the past development of the Canadian public service. Some of 
these are outlined in Appendix "A", 'The Historical Development 


of the Treasury Board’. 
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Organization 


The Treasury Board is not a department of government with the 
customary department-minister relationship. Instead of being 
directed by a single minister, as are departments, it is directed 
by a collegial body, a board, composed of six ministers of the 
Crown. The Minister of Finance has normally been chairman of the 
Treasury Board. Ministers are appointed to the Board by order- 
in-council. Each of the members, including the chairman, has the 
normal ministerial responsibility for a department of government 


as well as his duty as a member of Treasury Board. 


It is customary for the membership of the Treasury 
Board to represent the different regions of Canada. There are 
at least one and sometimes two French-speaking members from 
Quebec. However, the Minister of Finance, the chairman of the 


Board, has never since confederation been a French Canadian. 


The Treasury Board normally meets once a week, for a 
half-day session, to consider business. Virtually every item 
which the Board considers at these sessions will have been 
previously examined by the Secretariat to the Board, and will 
have attached to it a summary of content matter and recommended 
action which has been prepared by the Secretariat. Most of the 
items dealt with by the Board are submissions from departments 
or agencies requesting funds or authority. The Board also, on the 
initiative of its Secretariat, issues regulations governing 


personnel, administrative, and financial matters. 
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In a normal year the Treasury Board will receive about 
16,000 submissions from departments and agencies. This means 
that the Board has to review about 300 requests at each weekly 
meeting. In handling this large volume of work, the Board is 
guided to a great extent by a previous examining of submissions 
by its Secretariat. Since many of the Bod ae ere requests fall 
into standardized classes requiring routine treatment, the Board 
has developed the time-saving practice of separating these routine 
submissions from those which require closer examination by the 
Board. Over 80 per cent of the submissions received by the Board 
are routine. The Board rarely discusses or even looks at these 


routine items. 


The Board rarely reverses the recommendations of its 
Secretariat on the fifty or so items it considers more closely 
each week. When it does reverse a recommendation it can be on 
any of many different grounds such as regional interests, economic 


considerations, or broader political factors. 


Because the Minister of Finance and the other members 
of the Treasury Board all have heavy departmental responsibilities 
they can give little time to the work of the Board. According to 
the Glassco Commission: 


The result has been to place most of the burden of 
central direction on the permanent staff of the 

Board and especially its Secretary. Even if this 
unintentional devolution of such functions to 
appointed officials were acceptable - which is 
seriously questioned - it cannot be effective on 

any major issue of programme control or adminis- 
trative policy. Such issues, which arise constantly 
can be settled only at the ministerial level and 
there is, therefore, a need for continuous leadership 
by a minister with no departmental responsibilities to 
direct his attention or prejudice his viewpoint. 
(Glassco, V.I., p. 5h). 
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The Commission strongly recommended that a full-time President 
of the Treasury Board be appointed to give the necessary minis- 
terial leadership and direction to the Board. So far, the 
recommendation of the Glassco Commission to appoint a full-time 
President of the Treasury Board has not been adopted. 

THE TREASURY BOARD) SECRETARIAT 
Recently the Treasury Board Secretariat has been reorganized in 
line with the recommendations of the Glassco Commission. These 
changes are affecting organization procedures, and personnel. 
Because the changes are now going on at a rapid rate, it is 
difficult to give a static description of the Secretariat. The 
description below leans towards describing the Secretariat as 


it will be when the reorganization is completed. 


Organization and Functions 


Although for administrative convenience the Secretariat of the 
Treasury Board forms part of the Department of Finance, the 
Secretariat operates quite separately from the Department. For 
the purposes of planning, budgetting, staffing, organization and 
operations the Secretariat is an autonomous unit. It is headed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury Board, who has the rank of a 
deputy minister in the public service. Beneath him, for the 
fiscal year 1965-6, were 191 staff positions, of which about half 
were officer, or relatively senior, appointments. Chart I shows 
the organization of the Secretariat in April 1965. The number of 


approved positions for 1965-6 is shown in brackets. 
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The Secretary is responsible for the preparation of 
agenda for the Treasury Board, attends the meceiters of the Board, 
and when needed provides additional information orally to the 
Board. He is responsible for recommending regulations and 
policies to the Treasury Board, and implementing them when they 


are approved. He directsthe work of the Secretariat. 


Shown on Chart I as attached to the Secretariat in 
April 1965 were three special, temporary units. The Special 
Assistant was helping the Secretary to reorganize the Secretariat 
in conformity with the recommendations of the Glassco Commission 
and the future duties envisaged for the Treasury Board. The 
Senior Advisor, Bureau of Government Organization, was keeping 
track of and encouraging the implementation of Glassco Commission 
recommendations throughout the public service. The Planning 
Group on Staff Relations was preparing the Secretariat, and 
especially the Personnel Policy Branch, for the advent of collect- 
ive bargaining in the public service and the consequent transfer 


of additional functions to the Board. 


The Administrative Services Branch provides general 
housekeeping services to the Secretariat, including accommodation, 
equipment, and accounting. It assists in the preparation of 
manuals and directives, and takes part in the analysis of systems 


and procedures in the Secretariat. 
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The Central Data Processing Branch is not, in terms 
of function, closely related to the rest of the Secretariat. It 
is likely to move to another organizational location. It has 


not been considered in this study. 


The three major branches of the Se arbersins: are the 
Personnel Policy Branch, the Program Branch, and the Management 
Improvement Branch. Each of them is headed by an assistant 
secretary. Because the Secretariat is in the process of being 
remolded, it is difficult to describe the organization and 
functions of these three branches. They are changing rapidly, 
as 1s indicated by the existence, at a senior level, of two 
temporary groups whose task is to plan for andencourage internal 
change - the Senior Advisor and the Planning Group on Staff 
Relations. The descriptions below of the three major branches 
will not give a detailed outline of organization and procedures - 
because of this rapid change - instead they will outline in 
general terms the functions and relationships with departments and 


agencies envisaged for each of the three main branches. 


The Program Branch 


Most contacts of the Treasury Board with departments and agencies 
are conducted through the Program Branch. For each department 

and agency there is a program officer in the Branch with whom it 
generally deals. These program officers handle most departmental 
submissions and where necessary refer them to the Personnel Policy 
Branch or the Management Improvement Branch for action. The Branch 
does not generally initiate studies, but analyzes matters coming 


from departments. 
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Much of the work of the Program Branch arises from 
the preparation of the estimates for expenditure which are 
submitted to Parliament. The Branch sets the form of the 
estimates, and establishes the procedures by which they are 
prepared. In the preparation of estimates the Program Branch 
assists the Treasury Board in weighing priorities at different 
levels, first among the programs of a single department, then 
among departments and agencies engaged in related functions, 
and then among the various functions performed by the government. 
The form of the estimates is now being changed in order to identify 
costs more closely with programs, and to help permit responsibility 
for the handling of funds to be devolved effectively to depart- 
mental management. The Program Branch has an important role in 


facilitating these changes. 


The Program Branch deals with questions arising out 
of the approved estimates. It handles a wide variety of 
submissions concerned with the timing and implementation of 


approved programs, and with changes in approved programs. 


Program officers are informed about departmental 
operations by a variety of techniques. They discuss many problems 
with departments, frequently before they come to the Treasury 
Board as submissions. Program officers are expected to make field 
trips to familiarize themselves with the work of departments. 


They frequently sit with departmental personnel on committees 
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examining problems of departmental organization and program. 
They also sit on inter-departmental committees developing 
regulations or procedures for handling problems affecting . 


several department and agencies. 


The Branch has been criticized in the past for keeping 
too detailed a control over. departments, and of looking mainly 
at small, relatively unimportant questions. To permit it to 
concentrate on broader and more influential issues, the Branch 
expects to devolve much control over details of management to 


departments. 


Then, to-exercise an influential control over depart- 
ments, and agencies, the Branch expects to be increasingly 
involved in long-range planning. By the time a significant 
proposal appears in the budget estimates it has undergone 
several years of development. To be an effective influence on 
programs and organization the Program Branch must be involved 
when the plans are made, perhaps several years before a proposal 
is crystallized as a specific estimate. As part of its involve- 
ment in long-range planning, the Branch is encouraging the 
development of better planning techniques and is beginning to 
use five-year expenditure forecasts as a basis for evaluating and 


controlling departmental operations. 
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The Branch looks at many aspects of departmental 
operations. It is expected to develop criteria for the appraisal 
of departmental operations; to evaluate proposals, performance, 
and management; to analyze departmental submissions to Treasury 
Board; to ensure the consistent application of government policy 
in departments and agencies; to identify problem areas in depart- 
ments and agencies; and to promote good management. In looking 
at these areas, the Program Branch is concerned largely with 
economic considerations, fiscal rectitude, and the standards of 


good management. 


The Personnel Policy Branch 


Like the Program Branch, the Personnel Policy Branch is changing 
rapidly. The changes are in part caused by change in the way 

in which the Branch exercises control over departments and 
agencies, and in part by new functions assigned to the Branch 
with the advent of collective bargaining in the public service 


and the transfer of authority from the Civil Service Commission. 


At present the Personnel Policy Branch is concerned 
with a wide variety of personnel matters. It establishes rates 
of pay and related conditions of work for many employees outside 
the scope of the Civil Service Act. The Branch analyzes and 
makes recommendations to Treasury Board on a wide variety of 
submissions from departments and agencies concerning specific 
questions of superannuation, travel and removal expenses, and 
other personnel matters. It drafts regulations governing many 
areas of personnel administration. It is assisting to prepare 


an inventory of manpower in the public service. 


36 


The Branch analyzes, for the Treasury Board, proposals 
for training programs which will entail expenditure. Through 
this the Branch has had a measure of control over language 
training in the public service. The Personnel Policy Branch has 
sponsored training programs in personnel and financial management 


designed to prepare staff to meet the needs of the public service. 


The Glassco Commission criticized both the Treasury 
Board and the Civil Service Commission for closely and restrict- 
ively controlling personnel administration in the public service. 
The Commission recommended that much of the personnel work of 
both agencies be devolved to departments and that the central 
personnel management function be transferred to the Treasury 
Board. Implementation of this recommendation would leave the 
Bersonnel Policy Branch with a general and powerful central role 
in personnel administration. Although Chetan aaganencations have 
not yet been implemented, it appears likely that they will be, 
and within the foreseeable future the Treasury Board will fulfill 
the central management functions of developing, regulating and 


evaluating personnel administration in the public service. 


As a preliminary part of iaproriae cerecunel adminis- 
tration in the public service the previous complicated and un- 
wieldy classification system has been revised into a proposed 
system which reduces the number of classes from close to two 
thousand to less than a hundred. This new system will provide 
a better base for manpower statistics, training and career 


development programs, salary structures, and collective bargaining. 
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Implementation of the new system is expected to begin in the 
near future. When it is adopted, the Treasury Board will be 
responsible for keeping the classification system up-to-date, 
and for monitoring departments to ensure that they do an accurate 


and consistent job of classification. 


The Treasury Board will be responsible for ensuring 
that adequate statistics on manpower are maintained. These 
statistics will provide the basis for manpower planning, and will 
suggest the need for training programs to fill needs or to coun- 
terat technological obsolesence. They will provide a basis for 


recruitment and training plans in the public service. 


The role of the Personnel Policy Branch in training 
will be 'to guide, inspire and evaluate'. While departments of 
the Civil Service Commission might conduct the actual training 
programs, the Personnel Policy Branch will identify needs for 


training, and evaluate the results of training programs. 


The role of the Treasury Board will be greatly affected 
by the introduction of collective bargaining, which both major 
political parties, in the election campaign of 1963, promised to 
introduce. A 'Preparatory Committee on Collective Bargaining in 
the Public Service', which was established under the Chairmanship of 
A.D.P. Heeney, presented in a report of July 1965 the outlines 
of a system of collective bargaining and a draft of a proposed 


*Public Service Staff Relations Act'. If the necessary legislation 


OTITIS 
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15. 


is approved by Parliament, a system of collective bargaining 


will be introduced gradually over the next few years. 


Collective bargaining will place the Treasury Board 
on one side of the table as the representative of the employer, 
and staff associations on the other side as representatives of 
the employees. While in the beginning pay and closely related 
matters such as hours of work and shift differentials will be the 
subject of bargaining, it is expected that discussions at the 
bargaining table will be far-reaching, and in the future agree- 


ments might cover other subjects. 


Initially, to be certified as a bargaining agent, a 
staff association will have to represent a majority of the members 
of a nation-wide employee classification, although two associations 
can group together to form one bargaining agent. It is possible 
in the future for other bargaining agents, perhaps representing 
regional groups, to be certified. French-speaking civil servants 
will be a minority in most of these nation-wide employee classi-~ 


fications. 


The Management Improvement Branch 


The Management Improvement Branch has been recently organized 

"to stimulate and guide an urgently needed programme of continuous 
improvement in operating systems and procedures throughout the 
machinery of government", (Glassco I, 64). As Part of its work 


the Branch prepared regulations governing land transactions, 


Lo 


contracts, purchase of equipment, and other similar areas, and 
examines departmental submissions to Treasury Board in these 
areas. One of the criticisms of the Glassco Commission was that 
these functions were carried out by means of unnecessarily 
restrictive and detailed controls. In accordance with the 
Glassco philosophy the Management Improvement Branch is developing 
plans to reduce the amount of detailed regulation and delegate 
much of the authority to make decisions to departments and 
agencies. Contracts, equipment, and land transactions are a 
legacy of the earlier system of control, and are not part of the 
main work of the Branch. It has recruited a group of specialists 
in various aspects of management techniques who will identify 

the need for improvement in management policies and techniques, 
will organize research to develop proposals for improvement, 

and who will encourage the implementation of reforms. Among the 
areas in which the Branch will be involved are data processing, 
operations research, information services, accounting and cost 


controls, management services, and the machinery of government. 


As one aspect of its interest in management efficiency, 
the Management Improvement Branch will likely be involved in 
evaluating the success of the public service in the recruitment, 
selection, eae eae development, and appraisal of management 
personnel. The Branch is in the process of developing a system 
of texecutive audit’ by which the effectiveness in departmental 


management in using human, physical and financial resources, and 


ae) 


in fulfilling legislative and administrative policy can be 
appraised. In general terms the work of the Branch is directed 
towards encouraging effectiveness and efficiency in the public 


service. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE SECRETARIAT 


Under the three major branch heads in the Secretariat (who have 

the rank of Senior Officer Two with a Sencha $16,500 - $20,000) 
are Division Heads (Senior Officer One, $14,500 - $18,000). The 
general officers below the Division Heads range from Administrative 
Officer One to Finance Officer Six. More than fifty per cent 

of them are Finance Officer Four $9,140 - $10,700) to Finance 


Officer Six ($14,100 - $15,100). 


A characteristic of the Treasury Board Secretariat is 
that it has a large number of vacancies at the officer level. 
Partly, at present, the large number of vacancies is due to the 
creation of new positions because of the reorganization of the © 
Secretariat. On July 21, 1965, the Treasury Board had forty-five 


per cent of the total officer establishment. 
By Branch the vacancies were: 


Personnel Policy Branch - 14. vacancies 
Program Branch - 13 vacancies 


Management Improvement Branch vacancies 


! 
Lexi 


other parts of the Secretariat 10 vacancies 


iI 
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The senior officers of the Secretariat were not 
agreed on the reasons for the vacancies, or whether the Treasury 
Board had a relatively harder job than other departments in 
recruiting staff. The argument was made that the Board's 
prestige made the job of recruitment somewhat easier. On the 
other hand the opinion was expressed that the Board had a negative 
reputation owing to its role as a control agency and that this 
made recruiting more difficult. Allied to this was the fact 
that Treasury Board experience made officers attractive to 
departments and created a relatively rapid turnover. Several 
officers suggested that the Secretariat has traditionally Anglo- 
Saxon image and that this might deter potential French-Canadian 
recruits from applying. Regardless of the reasons, the 
Secretariat normally has many staff vacancies and is constantly 


looking for qualified staff - English or French. 


Recruitment for the Treasury Board Secretariat is 
done through the Civil Service Commission. The Secretariat 
outlines the qualifications required for the position and supplies 
one member of a three man selection board. The division heads 


normally sit on the boards. 


Recently, because of the large number of vacancies, 
the recruitment procedure has changed. A continuing competition 
has been set up, which means that appointments can be made wherever 
qualified candidates are found. The division heads have recently 
been urged to seek potential staff members, and have been assured 


they can keep the staff they find. 
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Not all applicants for Secretariat posts are attracted 
by the formal advertisements and notices of competition. Much 
recruitment is carried out through informal personal contacts. 
Several officers mentioned that the informal methods of recruit- 
ment were related to ethnic factors - English Canadians tended 
to attract English Canadians, and French Canadians tended to 


attract French Canadians. 


Previous System of Recruitment and Career Development 


Recruitment 


The past practice of the Treasury Board Secretariat was to 
recruit directly from university graduates. Normally, bright 
Ngeeneralists" were preferred and the subject of university work 
was not of great significance. Although many of the officers 
now in the Secretariat were recruited in this manner, few new 
Treasury Board Officers are now recruited directly from 


University. 


The most specific criterion the Secretariat sets for 
potential recruits is that they should have a university degree, 
but this has not been demanded in all cases. Equivalent expe- 
rience or training has been accepted. The kind of university 
training has not been important in the past because the 
Secretariat has normally looked for well-rounded generalists 


rather than specialists in various management fields. 
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Personal qualities are an important factor in selec- 
tion. The senior officers of the secretariat felt that the 
ability to meet and deal with people, including senior depart- 
mental officers, was very important. Other qualities mentioned 
several times as being valuable were initiative and persistence. 


The ability to write well was considered important. 


Career Development 


Promotion has normally been rapid for satisfactory Treasury 
Board employees. If an officer performs adequately, it has bee 
the practice that he could expect promotion every two years. 
Some Treasury officers suggested that this was among the most 


rapid rates of promotion in the public service. 


Because it was customary to recruit from recent univer- 
sity graduates, an extensive period of training was normally 
required. The staff of the Board was relatively small, and 
recruits were trained by being attached to experienced officers. 
Within a few years they became familiar with the ‘Treasury Board 
way of doing things', and could assume greater responsibilities. 


The small size of the Secretariat permitted a recruit to become 


familiar with its general organization and functions. 


After this initial period in the Secretariat a judgement 
could be made of whether or not a recruit had the capacity to 
become a good Treasury Board officer. If so, it was usual for 
the officer to stay with the Treasury Board for a long time, 


normally making much of his career within the Secretariat. 
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It has been normal for Treasury Board officers, when 
they leave the Secretariat, to’ continue within the federal public 
service. For example, seven of eight officers to leave the 
Program Branch within a twelve month period went to other govern- 


ment departments or agencies. 
Future System of Recruitment and Career Development 


The system proposed for the future has arisen very largely out of 
the recommendations of the Glassco Commission. The Commission 
recommended that the Secretariat be staffed by more senior and 
more experienced officers who would serve only relatively short 
periods in the Secretariat. This system of rotation was intended 
to make the departments and the Treasury Board more sensitive to 
each other's different needs and interests. The development of 
common viewpoints through a variety of ere was expectea 

to be a potent means of achieving consistency in administration. 
It was expected to make much of the previous detailed regulation 
by Treasury Board unnecessary. The rotation system was also 
intended to be part of a career development and training program 
for senior, and potential senior civil servants. It would apply 


to the top few thousand civil servants. 
Recruitment 


Under the new system, most new employees of the Treasury Board 
will have previous administrative experience. A recruiting poster 
for 1965 stated that academic requirements will normally include 


university graduation and that ‘minimum qualification requirements 
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include: a number of years of pROBTESSIVelly responsible 
experience in work related to the investigation, analysis and 
resolution of administrative or technical problems; a knowledge 
of government administration and Canadian Affairs; demonstrated 
ability to prepare concise analytical reports and interpretative 
correspondence and to establish and maintain effective working 
relationships with senior officials; personal suitability...! 

In effect, under the new system, the Secretariat is looking for 
employees who have demonstrated the potential it previously looked 
for in university graduates. They will be the same kind of 
person, but several years more advanced in their careers. Cor- 
respondingly, they will increasingly be recruited at a higher 


salary level. 


The majority of officers will we ie from other 
departments and agencies, although because of the demand for 
specialized skills within the Secretariat some officers may be 
recruited from other sources. For example, industrial relations 
experts to handle collective bargaining may not be available 


within the public service. 


Career Development 


The Glassco Commission recommended that Treasury Board officers 
should not serve for long periods within the Secretariat. The 
Commission felt that the practice of long stays in the Secretariat 
tended to limit the acess, Board officers understanding of 
departmental programs and problems. The officers of the Secretariat 
suggested that five to eight years within the Secretariat might be 


a reasonable time-span under the new system. 
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Transfers to and from departments will be made through 
a system of rotation which as yet is largely unplanned. Senior 
personnel amnleers in departments, and an advisory committee on 
senior appointments are likely to assist in administering the 


system. 


TRAINING OF SECRETARIAT STAFF 


At present training of new employees in their work for the 
Treasury Board Secretariat is done by what might be called a 
process of osmosis, Or, as one officer commented, ‘there isn't 
any’. New eniployees are given some time to acquaint themselves 
with the Board and then they are placed under a director who 
watches and guides their work fairly closely for some time. This 


process takes about two years. 


As part of an attempt to make their personnel manage- 
ment a model for other government departments the Treasury Board 
and the Department of Finance have recently jointly recruited an 
experienced personnel administrator to organize personnel practices 
and procedures for the two agencies. A formalized induction process 
for. new employees has been developed. It is expected that under 
the new arrangements the training and career development of 
Treasury Board officers will be planned and organized to a greater 


degree than at present. 
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2h. 


Several training courses outside the Secretariat have 
been used by Treasury Board officers. The Civil Service Commission 
organizes annually a 17 week course for senior public servants 
which Treasury Board officers can attend. In the last course, 
two weeks were oriented to the problems of bilingualism and 
biculturalism, including a three-day trip to Quebec city. A 
Treasury Board officer who attended this course commented that the 
two weeks had helped change a lot of English-Canadian attitudes 


that had developed through ignorance. 


Officers of the Secretariat have, on occasion, attended 
the Canadian National Defence College courses for senior officers, 
and courses of the British administrative staff college. In the 
summer of 1965 an employee was studying French full-time prior to 
attending the French National School of Public Administration. 


These courses are, very roughly, a year in length. 
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- PART II 


BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM WITHIN THE 


TREASURY BOARD SECRETARIAT 


Personnel 


Table I shows how the officers of the Treasury Board 
Secretariat divide along cultural lines. This table divides 
the officers into two groups: French-speaking and English- 
speaking. An officer was considered French-speaking if at 
least two out of three of his mother tongue, language of 
basic schooling, and home language were French. The clerical 
staff of the Secretariat has not been included in this 


analysis. 


Almost thirteen per cent of the officers of the Secretariat 
are French-speaking according to this criterion. This 
compares with the twenty-eight per cent of the Canadian 
population who in 1961 gave French as their mother tongue. 

It is approximately the same as the percentage of French- 
speaking Canadians in roughly equivalent positions throughout 


the public service, 


If the Treasury Board Secretariat is classified 
according to the census definition of ethnic origin then 
fiftean per cent of the officers would be French-Canadian. 


This is roughly equal to the percentage of French ,Canadians 
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26. 


in the managerial and professional group of the public 


service as a whole, 


Table I shows that there is a very low proportion of 
French-Canadians in the Program Branch (one out of thirty- 
two officers), while there is a relatively high proportion 
grouped in the others, especially the Personnel Policy 
Branch. In part, this grouping is attributable to the 
recruiting procedures: several French Canadians have been 


recruited through other French Canadians already on staff. 


Use of French and English 


Several factors related to its position affect the use of 
English and French in the Treasury Board Secretariat. 

Because the Treasury Board has no problem of service to the 
public and is only rarely in direct contact with non-govern- 
mental organizations, it does not have a problem of linguistic 
relations with an outside clientele. The language used at 
Treasury Board meetings is exclusively English, and all items 
prepared by the Secretariat for the Board's consideration are 
in English. Thirdly, the Treasury Board communicates usually 
only with the higher echelons of other government departments. 
Since these are generally English-speaking, the clientele 

of the Treasury Board does not create a demand of bilingualism 


in the Treasury Board. 
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28. 


Almost all documents come into the Secretariat written 
in English. On only very rare occasions, as for instance 
when a letter is received from a French-speaking member 
of Parliament, do documents come in in French. Some 
documents received in French are sent to the trans- 
lation bureau to be translated into English when they are 
received: others might never be translated, but an 


English précis of them is prepared within the Secretariat. 


Within the Treasury Board, virtually all written work 
is in English. On occasion, French-speaking officers 
write informal memos in French to one another, but when 
these memos are to be used by an English-speaking officer 


they are written in English. 


Last year authorization was given to produce minutes 
or regulations that are to be made public or that affect 
employees in French as well as English. One French Canadian 
mentioned that he sometimes had to be reminded by staff 


associations to have regulatibons translated. 


Translations are normally done by the Translation Bureau. 
The officers of the Secretariat usually check the work of 
the Bureau to make certain the technical nuances have been 


translated accurately. 
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29. 


Virtually all oral communication in the Secretariat is 
in English. French is used for informal communication 
between one French-speaking officer with another, or with 
the few bilingual English-speaking officers. French is 


not used at business meetings within the Secretariat. 


Fluency with language, both written and oral, is 
important to the success of a Treasury Board officer. The 
language of work of the Treasury Board is English. A 
successful officer must be able to write and speak English 
well, but need not know French. French-speaking officers 
are judged on their fluency in English, not French, while 
English officers need learn no French. As a result, very 
few of the English-speaking officers speak French with any 
fluency, and even fewer are capable of using French 


precisely enough to work in it. 


Technical Terminology and Translation 


Because English is the working language of the Treasury 
Board Secretariat, French-speaking employees learn the 
English technical terminology for the concepts and problems 
of their work. They do not, in their work experience, 
learn the ont teeendin® French terminology. As a result, 
several French-Canadian employees, who went to French 
universities, and whose language of the home is French, 
commented that they could not perform their work in French. 


They did not know the necessary technical terminology. 
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30. 


Some employees (both French and English) felt that the 
technical terminology did noe exist in French which corres 
sponded to the English technical terminology. One senior 
officer (English-speaking) said that he had noticed a dif- 
ference in the level of technical terminology between French- 
speaking persons from Quebec and from France. People from 
France often had a more sophisticated vocabulary which 
compared with, and sometimes added to, the concepts avail- 


able in English. 


One curious aspect of Treasury Board terminology noticed 
during the investigatinn is that officers habitually call 
French-Canadian employees 'bilingual’ rather than French- | 
Canadian, 'Bilingualt is exclusively reserved for French 
Canadians: English:-Canadians who speak French are 'English- 
officers who speak French'. ‘'Bilingual' appeared to be 

a euphemism for seyen chi canedeente 


French-Canadians in the Secretariat 


Recruitment and Promotion Policy 


yer body interviewed said that the Secretariat was keenly 
interested in getting more French-Canadian staff; in fact 
several French -Canadians commented that being French-speaking 
probably favourably affected their recruitment. Further, 
provided he knew English a French-Canadian, it''was gener- 
ally agreed, could advance as quickly as if not more quickly 


than an English Canadian. 
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Common Career Experiences of French--Canadians 


A typical French. Canadian from Quebec would have begun 
work at the Treasury Board soon after leaving university. 
He would not be able to speak English fluently, although 
he might have had contact with English Canadians during 


summers in the: military reserve. 


For his first six months or more in the Secretariat the 
French:-Canadian would be intensely frustrated because of 
his difficulty with the English language. He would feel 
that he was not able to compete on fair terms with his English- 
speaking colleague. Frustration would not only be caused by 
language difficulties. A typical French-Canadian, with a 
classical college background, would find the pragmatic 
Treasury Board approach unfamiliar and in itself a source 


of frustration. 


Other, more senior, French--Canadians in the Secretariat 
would help a French-Canadian recruit during this initial 
period of frustration. They would help him both with the 
English language and with understanding the Treasury Board 
approach to work. In spite of this help, a French-Canadian 


recruit might leave at this stage. 


After a period of three years or so the French-.Canadian 
would find himself able to express himself satisfactorily 
in English. He would then begin to face the problem of 


assimilation, of beginning to adopt the attitudes and 
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oes 
habits of his English-speaking colleagues. This would 


remain an important problem for many;,years. 


If he was married to a French-speaking woman, the typical 
French-Canadian would face additional problems. Schools, 
shopping, and residence appropriate to “re economic and 
educational standard might be difficult to find, and his 
wife might urge him to return to a French~speaking 


environment. 


Throughout his early years of work, the French--Canadian 
would have found his English-speaking superiors: sympathetic 
and helpful. He would, however, to some extent have a sense 
of unfairness in being asked to produce in a language not 
his own whereas his English-speaking colleagues were not. 

At present, he would likely be quite pessimistic about the 
possibility of being able to work in his native tongue in 


the public service within the foreseeable future. 


Rote as French--Canadians 


The French Canadians in the Secretariat were generally 
agreed that in recent years there had been an important 
change in the attitude in the public service towards French 
and French Canadians. They now felt much more free to talk 
about the problems they faced, and got a more attentive 
reception. As a group, the French-Canadians interviewed 
tended to feel mech more strongly about the question of 


bilingualism in the public service than did English Canadians. 
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After the Glassco Commission had reported, a group of 
French Canadians within the Secretariat on the suggestion 
of senior officers in the Secretariat, set up an informal 
committee of bilingual (both English and French) employees 
to study and propose solutions for the problems of biling- 
ualism in the public service. This committee prepared a 
comprehensive report recommending vigorous action which 
was sublitted to the inter-departmental committee on 
bilingualism after itiwas established. The informal com- 
mittee then disbanded. Through this committee the French- 
Canadian employees were as a group forthe first time able 
to express their interest and concern for the problem of 


bilingualism in the public service. 


Effect of Increasing the Number of 
French.Canadians in the Secretariat 


There was general agreement that there should be more 

French. Canadians = staff, although at the same time they 
were pessimistic about their chances of success. In each 
interview, the question was asked of what would be the effect 
on the Secretariat of considerably increasing the number of 


French: Canadians on staff. 


The answers to this question broke down into three 
distinct groups. Some said they thought it would produce 


no change in the processes and decisions of the Treasury 


"Board. Of this group some held that in a larger sense 
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there are cultural differences between French and English 
Canadians but that these differences would not affect 
administrative behaviour. The second group felt that the 
Secretariat would be changed, and this ‘would be because 

of cultural differences between French and English Canadians. 
The third group’ also felt the Treasury Board would be 
changed, but gave reasons other than cultural differences 


for the changes. 


The answers differed significantly between French and 
English Canadians. More than half the English Canadians 
felt there would be no change, whereas only one French 


Canadian felt this. 


Among French. Canadians, those raised in Quebec were 
generally considerably more forceful than those from Ontaric 
in expressing their opinion that the Secretariat would be | 
greatly changed by the addition of a large number of French- 
Canadian officers. The difference, of which this is an 
illustration, between Franco-Ontarians and Quebecois was 
pointed out by several of theoseveral of the officers 


interviewed, both French and English Canadian. 


The cultural difference most often noted was that of 
the French: Canadians as theoristic planners and the English 
Canadians as pragmatic "ad hocters". The other difference 
frequently cited was that French-Canadians had a style of 


working that was more personal than that of English Canadians. 
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The example was given that French. Canadians prefer to go to 

a source of information by way of personal connection rather 
than by formal channels as would English Canadians. Another 
illustration was that French Canadians prefer a more personal 


relationship with their supervisor. 


One reason suggested for a change in the Secretariat on 
the introduction of a large number of French Canadians that 
was not directly related to general cultural factors was 
that different intellectual resources are available in 
English and French. An increase in the number of French: 
Canadians would significantly widen the range of intellec- 
tual resources available to the Secretariat and thereby 


improve it. 


A second reason offered for change unrelated to cultural 
differences was that French and English Canadians have 
different interests and sets of priorities. Because the 
Secretariat and its officers are able within broad limits 
to select the problems they work on, the scales of priorities 
of the officers are important. An increase in French. Canadians 
would, because of this, it was suggested, significantly 
increase the interest and concern of the Secretariat for 
bilingualism in the public service. If it had more French. 
Canadians, the Treasury Board Secretariat might take a 
major role in encouraging the development of a bilingual 


public service. 
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ADJUSTMENTS TOWARDS BILINGUALISM WITHIN THE SECRETARIAT 


Several French-Canadian officers noted that there had been 
tabsolutely no impact of the French way of looking at 
things here’. Several of them commented further that they 
now had a freedom to talk about bilingual and bicultural 


problems that they had never had before. 


There was, however, no expectation expressed by any 
of the officers that the Secretariat, or any parts of it, 
except perhaps a portion of the section engaged in collective 
bargaining, would in the near future change to French as the 
general language of work or even become bilingual. In 
fact, many of the English Canadians commerited that it would 
be practically impossible for the Secretariat, with its 
relationships to the English-speaking upper levels in the 
public service, and its need for precision in regulations 
and orders, to work in both languages. They felt that in 
the foreseeable future English would, and should, remain 
the language of business within the Secretariat. One 
officer stated that there has been no change in the use of 
French except that they say "bonjour" a little more in the 
corridors. He then amended this by adding that since Wolfe's 
monument was torn down, one did occasionally see documents 
in French. Host of the French Canadians felt very strongly 
that the present system was unfair, and that change to 


bilingualism was drastically and urgently needed. Several 
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French Canadians said they had suggested that French should 
be used more, perhaps in the Monday morning staff meetings, 
or that some projects should be worked on in French, but 
nothing had ever come of these suggestions. The committee 
that had been set up to look at bilingualism after Glassco 
was the first, and apparently only, staff committee to use 


French as its working language. 


Recruitment and Retention of French Canadians 


Everybody interviewed was eager to get more French Canadians 
on staff, but they were all equally pessimistic about their 
chances of ELAS: The reasons for wanting French Canadians 
differed but generally boiled down to a feeling that, 'there 
should be more French Canadians on staff*. The recent 
encouragement to Branch and Division heads to recruit their 
own staff had encouraged French: Canadians to recruit more 
French:--Canadians. But several of these French-speaking 
officers said it was hard to persuade French Canadians to 
come to Ottawa because they would still be promoted on their 
ability in the English language. French-Canadian employees 
thought this problem of. language of work was the major 
obstacle to attracting French Canadians to Ottawa. Second 
to it came the problem of housing, schools, and a French 


environment for the family. 
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These problems were also the main obstacle to retaining 
French-Canadian employees. The difficulties with language 
expressed by French Canadians ranged from one employee who 
had gone to McGill but found it hard to write English up 
to the standards of his *Oxford-educated' superiors, to a 
French-Canadian summer student who could not understand her 
English-speaking superiors, and an employee who had recently 
left because of the frustrations of working in English. 

The Government of Quebec had lured some French-speaking 


employees away from the Secretariat. 


Language Training 


Several of the officers of the Secretariat were attending 
the hour-per-day French courses during the summer of 1965. 
Jointly, the Department of Finance and the Treasury Board 
had worked out a set of criteria for selecting people for 
the course. The four main criteria were: usefulness of 

the language for the person’s job; availability for the 
person; competence of the person; and the person’s potential 
to reach positions where French would be useful. One member 
of the Secretariat, who was to go to the French school of 


public administration, was studying French full time. 


The employees had not been selected for the French 
language courses with the intention of making any part of 


the Secretariat,bilingual, or with the expectation that 
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the employees would subsequently use French frequently in 
their work in the Secretariat. The basis of selection 
appeared to be largely the interest shown by the employee, 


and many senior staff were taking the courses. 


Translation of Treasury Board Regudlations and Documents 


The only official step taken towards bilingualism within 
the Secretariat, according to one employee, was the 
authorization given in 1964 to issue in both languages 
Treasury Board minutes and regulations that are to be made 
public or that affect employees. These minutes and regula- 
tions ane normally produced in English within the Treasury 
Board. They are then sent to the Translation bureau to 

be put into French, and then they are closely gone over by 
officers of the Secretariat to ensure that the nuances of 
these carefully prepared regulations have been translated 
accurately. Even English-speaking officers on occasion 


pick up flaws in the translations. 


One change in the use of French has been in the fi-- 
nancial estimates annually submitted to Parliament by the 
Minister of Finance. Previously they were submitted to 
Parliament in English and then translated, so that the 
French version came several weeks later, but now they are 
submitted simultaneously in both French and English. They 


are translated by the Translation bureau. 
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Collective Bargaining 


With the advent of collective bargaining it is possible 
that the Secretariat will be faced with French-speaking 
employee representatives. For example, the nation-wide 
classifications of translators, or perhaps operating 
engineers, might have a majority of French-speaking mem- 
bers and might prefer to bargain in French. In the future, 
if regional or!.local groups are certified, some of these 
might be French-speaking. The Treasury Board, to accommo- 
datec these potential French-speaking bargaining agents, 
has begun to plan to develop, on its side, the staff and 
other resources to enable it to carry on ‘negotiations in 


both French and English. 


THE TREASURY BOARD POLICY ON BILINGUAISM AND 
BICULTURALISM IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Because of its central management position, the decisions 
and attitudes of the Treasury Board are and will be key 

factors in determining the way in which the public service 
copes with the problems of Skee and biculturalisn, 
and it is probably impossible for the federal public ser- 
wee to become truly bilingual without the encouragement 

and active participationcof the Treasury Board. Language 


training, assessment of manpower needs, and the career 
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development of top public servants are only a few of the 
programs directly relevant to bilingualism and with which 


the Board is closely concerned. 


A detailed study of the policies and decisions of : the 
Treasury Board in these areas of bilingualism and biculturalism 
in the public service was specifically excluded from the 
terms of reference of this project. However, during the 
inquiry many of these issues and problems inevitably were 
brought up and discussed with the officers of the Secretariat. 
in:.this section, some of these areas where Treasury Board 


decisions affect bilingualism in the public service are very 


briefly examined. The examination is in no way thorough or 
exact, and is only intended to block out the main dimensions 
of the problem. This section should be looked on as an 

outline of a proposed project for further examination of the 


Treasury Board policy on bilingualism and biculturalism in 
the public service. Even though some of the areas discussed 


in this section might be looked at from a different perspective 
in other studies, comprehensive examination of Treasury 
Board policies and decisions is a necessary and useful 


complement to this study. 


4 f 
ao 


The Treasury Board does not have a general policy towards 
bilingualism in the public service, and bilingual and 


_ picultural considerations do not normally play an important 
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part in its day-to-day work. One senior officer of the 


Secretariat noted that very few of the questions - one or 
two in a hundred - which come before the Treasury Board 
have bilingual and bicultural implications, and in even 
fewer does the Treasury Board make decisions in the 
bilingual and bicultural areas. Problems do not as a rule 
come to the Board phrased in specifically bilingual and 
bicultural terms. Problems of the use of two languages 
within departments, or of departmental accommodation to 
different linguistic groups in the clientele, have normally 
been resolved within departments below the purview of the 


Treasury Board. 


Some areas where the Treasury Board makes specific 
decisions which are relevant either to bilingualism and 
biculturalism in the public service or to government po. - 
icy towards bilingualism and biculturalism generally are 
described below in the section "Treasury Board Decisions 


with Bilingual and Bicultural Implications". 


Although the past practices of the Treasury Board and 
its Secretariat have not included the kind of activity 
necessary to develop a general policy on bilingualism 
and biculturalism in the public service, the Secretariat 
is devoting a major effort to making reforms which will 
improve its ability to take positive leadership in devel- 


oping administrative and management policy for the public 
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service. (See Appendix "A") The criterion of bilingualism 
so far has not been considered directly relevant to the | 
goals of efficiency and effectiveness towards which the 
Treasury Board has directed these efforts as ‘general 
manager’ of the public service, and the officers of the 
Sucrevarine do not, generally speaking, envisage the 

Board in the near future taking a larger hand in develop- 
ing government policy towards bilingualism in the public 


service. 


The study group concluded that the Treasury Board 
and its Secretariat are at present largely insulated from 
pressures towards making the public service bilingual. 
Bilingualism might be an important part of the Treasury 
Board's policies on management in the public service, 
but it is not. Some of the historical reasons for this 
insulation are described in Appendix "A"; three of the 
most important present reasons are: 

1) The clientele of the Secretariat are predominantly 
English-speaking. Most of the communications of 
the Secretariat are with the upper levels of the 
civil service, which are almost exclusively English. 
Where there is a bilingual clientele, as there is 
for regulations affecting personnel and public, 


and for collective bargaining, the Secretariat is 
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prepared to use both languages. But the Secretariat 
does not feel great demands from its normal clientele 


towards making itself or the public service bilingual. 


The Secretariat does not get demands for bilingual- 
ism from its ministerial leadership. It was noted 


above that the Glassco Commission recommended that 
ministerial direction over the Treasury Board be 
strengthened (See Appendix "A"). But the part- 

time and predominantly Anglo-Saxon ministerial 
leadership of the Secretariat has not demanded that 
it takera positive and active role in developing a 
bilingual public service. If a full-time President 
of the Treasury Board is appointed, as the Glassco 
Commission recommended, his interests and scale of 
priorities will have a substantial influence on the 
development of policies and practices in the Treasury 
Board and its Secretariat. This will be especially 
important to the public service as a whole because 
of the increasingly influential role envisaged for 
the Treasury Board as the general manager of the 
public service. The President of the Treasury Board 
will be a powerful force in the Cee iain of 
personnel, administrative, and financial policy 


for the whole public service. 


The choice of ministers consequently will very 


strongly affect the interest and approach the 
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Treasury Board and its Secretariat takes to bilin- 
gualism and biculturalism in the public service. A 
minister who rates the priorities of bilingualism 

and biculturalism high, as a French-speaking Canadian 
might, could go a long way towards encouraging the 
Board to take an active role in developing a bilin- 
gual and bicultural public service. On the other 

hand, a minister with little interest in the problem 
might consider bilingualism unimportant and peripheral 
to the interests of the Board, and direct its attention 


and energies to other areas. 


The French-Canadians within the Secretarjat do not 
form a significant pressure group. The vast majority 


of the French Canadians within the Secretariat felt 
quite strongly that the Board should be more positively 
involved in developing a bilingual public service. 
The French-speaking staff committee which had pre- 
pared a report on bilingualism after Glassco was an 
expression of this feeling. But with only eleven 
French Canadians scattered throughout the Secretariat 
there is not a powerful French-Canadian pressure 
group. Several of the French Canadian officers 
interviewed commented that one of the most important 
effects of increasing the number of French Canadians 
in the Secretarjat would be to build a strong in- 
terestin and demand for bilingualism into the 


Secretariat. 
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The Attitude of Treasury Board 
Officers to Bilingualism 


One of the confusions found during the study was on where 
the responsibility for developing policy on bilingualism 
in the public service was actually located at present, and 
this. appeared to cause some uncertainty on the Treasury 
Board's role. Some officers suggested that the tInter- 
Departmental Committee on Bilingualism’ was actively engaged 
in developing’ a general policy on bilingualism in the 
public Watw ise others suggested the cabinet committee on 
bilingualism; and still others pointed to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. There was no clear 
government. policy on bilingualism and biculturalism with 


which officers could agree or disagree. 


There was a wide range of attitudes to the question of 
what the Treasury Board's role should be in developing a 
bilingual public service. Opinions fell into four main 
categories on this question, and were very closely correl- 
ated with the officer's attitude to bilingualism generally: 
the more an officer was sympathetic to the goal of bilin- 
gualism, the more likely he was to feel the Treasury Board 


should take an active role. 


Officers Strongly Against an active Treasury Board Role 
The responsibility of the Treasury Board is tovapply manage- 


ment criteria and from this standpoint bilingualism does 
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not make sense and is not practical. There is no problem 
of use with customer service groups as the Board in no way 
deals with the public. At present,no consideration is made 
of bilingualism in the management work done by the Board. 
If in future it was cabinet policy to do this, the Board 
would have to adjust to cabinet directives although from 
management criteria this would not make good sense. (This 
view was expressed by a small minority of English-speaking 


officers. ) 


Officers Strongly in Favour of an active Treasury Board 
Role Bilingualism is necessary in the public service if 
Canada is to survive. The'Treasury Board should take the 
lead in encouraging bilingualism in the public service. 
Ideally everyone in the Treasury Board from the top down 
should speak, read, and write in both languages. This is 
because the Treasury Board is the ‘nerve centre’ of governe- 
ment. Because of the Treasury Board dealings with depart- 
ments, Treasury Board bilingualism is necessary if the whole 
government is to become really bilingual. (This view was 
expressed mainly by French-speaking officers from Quebec, 


although it was shared by some English-speaking officers. ) 


Officers Moderately in Favour of an active Treasury Board 


Role The role of the Treasury Board is to ask 'to what 
extent must we have bilingualism in the civil service to 
improve service’, The Treasury should propose policy where 
it is going to improve efficiency or personnel management. 


If bilingualism in the civil service is pushed farther than 
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this then it is not the Treasury Board's job. The Treasury 
Board could take a role in implementing a cabinet policy on 
bilingualism. In order to make the civil service more 
representative, a French Canadian should be able to speak 

and listen in his own language. (This view was held by 

many English-speaking Canadians and by some officers of 
French ancestry who had been raised or educated in an Ere lish 


language environment. ) 


Officers with Not Much Feeling Either Way Bilingual and 


bicultural problems do not arise in those terms. Generally 
they are incidental to other issues. In general, the 
Treasury Board has a role in the promotion of bilingualism 
only insofar as proposals are made in this matter that 

have financial implications and therefore require the approv- 
al of the Treasury Board. ‘This view was held by many 


English-speaking officers.) 


Treasury Board decisions with 
Bilingual and Bicultural Implications 


Language Training Programs 


Questions on language training programs come to the Treasury 
Board as submissions from departments and the Civil Service 
Commission. Because it has no general policy on bilingualisn, 
the Board deals with them on an ad hoc basic. They are 


considered by the Personnel Policy Branch of the Secretariat, 
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where they have generally been referred to French-Canadian 
officers for analysis. The French-Canadian officers who 
have had an important role in considering language training 
proposals expressed scepticism and doubt about the present 
programs. One reason for this was that they felt there was 
no general plan for bilingualism in the public service and 
that as a result the present unorganized attempts were likely 
to fail and produce frustration and a hostile reaction in 
the English-speaking public service. The second reason was 
that they felt the true way to achieve a bilingual and bicul- 
tural public service was to recruit and promote more French 
Canadians; emphasis on French language training might lead 
away from this goal. But these French=speaking officers felt 
that the Treasury Board should take an active role in encovur= 
aging the development of a bilingual and bicultural public 


service within the framework of a general government policy. 


several public servants outside the Secretariat 
commented that they felt the Treasury Board might be trying 
to apply the usual criteria of training programs to what 
were experimental pilot projects in an urgent area. Some 
officers within the Secretariat commented that language 
training was one of the areas in which the Secretariat was 
taking an active interest. But the study group did not 
examine the question of language training in any detail, 
and more work needs to be done before the Treasury Board 


policy can be accurately assessed. 
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Increasing Establishments to enable people to take 
language courses ny 


The question of Treasury Board policy on increasing 
establishments to enable people to take language training 
courses was not examined in detail by the study group. The 
consensus of the officers that were asked about it was that 
the government did not have a policy and that because of the 
difficulty of getting efficient replacements at higher levels 
the idea was impractical. A study of specific case histories 
is needed before the past practices and future possibilities 


in this area can be accurately assessed. 


Manpower Planning 


The group that has been preparing the manpower inventory 
has (it is understood) not used language ability or cul- 
tural group as a basis for its inventory, nor has it data 

on language use within’ the public service. It appears that 
it would not be possible, from the data currently being 
gathered, to determine how far the public service is along 
the road to bilingualism and biculturalism. As it is now 
envisaged, the manpower inventory could not be used to 
monitor a program towards bilingualism in the public 
service. It could not be used to determine either the need 
for recruitment on linguistic lines, or the need for language 


training programs. 
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Translation Facilities within Departments 


It was understood that there has been discussion of the 
possibility of decentralizing at least some kinds of trans- 
lation facilities to departments. Again, study of specific 
cases need to be studied before past policy and future 


possibilities can be accurately assessed. 


Bilingual Forms and Publications 


The Management Improvement Division has an interest in forms 
and publications, but it does not give detailed direction on 
the use of two languages and generally leaves the decision 

up to the departments. Bilingual publications have increased, 


according to the officers interviewed. 


Cultural Programs 


According to several of the officers interviewed, the 
government has been increasingly sympathetic to programs which 
encourage French cultural expression, such as visits in the 
performing arts to, from, and within Canada, and support 

for Expo. The study group did not look at any of these 


programs in detail. 


Coast Guard Training School 


This problem was not looked at in detail, but it appeared 
to be a question where bilingual considerations which 


were significant for the success of the projects might not 
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have been given as high a priority as they deserved - but 


not necessarily by the Treasury Board. 


The people responsible for the Coast Guard are English- 
speaking; on the other hand, the bulk of the potential coast 
guard recruits are French-speaking (the most important part 
of the Coast Guard fleet =- icebreakers on the St. Lawrence - 
are totally manned by French-speaking people). When the 
possibility of establishing a school for training Coast 
Guard employees was raised it was received favourably, 
but there were problems in where to place it and whether 
to use provincial government facilities in Quebec or old 
navy facilities such as Venture at Esquimault or Point 


Edward Naval Base in Nova Scotia. 


The Coast Guard training school was established in 
Nova Scotia. It had two problems: 1) French-speaking 
students did not want to stay because of the English location; 
2) French-speaking instructors did not want to stay for 
the same reason. It is understood that some use of 
provincial technical training facilities at Rimouski is 


being made at present. 
ee 


This could be ajspossible case study in bilingual 
and bicultural administration and the decision making 
processes of government. It would have to be cleared 
with the senior Treasury Board staff if not the Board 
itself because the question is (1965) still under 


consideration. 
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Administrative Training Centre 


It was understood that some discussion has gone on about 
the possibility of establishing an administrative training 
centre for the government whose activities would in part 


be directed to problems of bilingualism and biculturalism. 
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BILINGUALISM IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Findings of this Study 


The terms of reference of the Royal Commission on Bilin- 
gualism and Biculturalism instruct it first "to report" upcn 
the situation and practice of bilingualism within all 
branches and agencies of the federal sani nieecetion: and 
secondly "to make recommendations designed to ensure the 
bilingual and basically bicultural character of the federal 
administration", This study of the Federal Treasury Board 
Supports the conclusion of the Glassco Commission on effi- 
ciency in government: perhaps in some of the district 
offices in Quebec and other French-speaking communities 

the normal language of work is rene, but at the upper 
levels of the public service where the Treasury Board is 
located the English or French administrator who uses French 
to any significant extent in his day-to-day work is so 
uncommon as to be almost unknown. There is virtually no 
practice of bilingualism at the upper levels of the public 
service. The upper levels are for all practical purposes 


unilingually English in their work. 


This section is directed towards the second part of 


the terms of reference, and is a tentative effort to analyze 
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some of the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
kinds of bilingual administrative models which might be 


adopted as goals for the federal public service. 


Models of Bilingual Administrations 


Change is required to have a federal public service with a 
bilingual character. There are many possible models to 

which change might be directed: bilingualism could imply that 
every public servant must have a working knowledge of both 
English and French; bilingualism could imply two parallel 
administrative structures separated from top to poueces 

one speaking only English, one speaking only Ere and each 
servicing their respective clienteles; or it could imply 

that in selected posts a knowledge of both languages is 


essential, while in others knowledge of one is enough. 


The kind of bilingual model selected as the; goal for 
the federal public service depends in part upon how the term 
"bicultural' is construed. Its relevance to the public service 
is probably that noted by one of the French-Canadian Treasury 
Board officers: it is not sufficient to have English public 
servants.who can speak French; there wet be a representative 
numberof French-Canadians in the public service to get the 
French-Canadian point of view across. But this argument can 
be extended to the ‘tother ethnic groups! as well as French 
and English Canada, and on a finer division ar to the 


various groupings within the French English and ‘other’ sectors. 
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Carried to its logical conclusion, this idea of a 
CIR PANS Mea public service can lead to extreme positions. 
The goal of representativeness can be used to justify actions 
- such as a quota system - which can seriously impair the 
effectiveness of the organization, or do irreparable harm to 


the principle of recruitment and promotion on ‘merit'. 


But there are two good arguments used to justify attaching 
a value to the principle of ‘trepresentativeness’ in the public 
service. The first is that the public service has a positive 
and important influence in proposing, formulating and interpreting 
policies and rules which affect all sections of the public. 
In order to produce decisions which are sensitive and responsive 
to the varied needs and characteristics of the public, the 
public service should be reasonably representative of the most 
important varieties of the public it serves. Secondly, in a 
democracy it is desirable that no. groups ofthe pubite should be 
systematically discriminated against in selection and promotion 


in the public service. 


One of the purposes of having bilingualism in the public 
service is to enable the public service to achieve a suitable 
representative character within the framework set by the 
standards of good management and personnel administration. ‘The 
other is surely to make the use of two languages part of the 
fabric of our national life and to bring together the different 
parts of Canada in the main instrument of achieving national 


unity in Canada. 
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It must be recognized that the public service has more 
purposes than simply being bilingual. It has specific functions 
to perform, some of which have virtually no relationship to the 
problems of bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada. The public 
service is expected to do its tasks with the most efficient use 
of human, physical, and financial resources: its costs are 
expected to be as low as possible. Pine) the public service 
is expected to be consistent in its administration. Consistency 
has two aspects: first that across the nation clientele and 
public servants should be treated equally regardless of who, 
what, or where they are; and secondly that when decisions are 
made between competing needs - whether within a program or 
between programs - the various needs are treated on the same 
basis, and one area or program does not get over - or under - 
emphasis in the perspective of the total functions of government. 
These goals of efficiency and Bsrsiea sre can conflict with 


other goals, such as representativeness and bilingualism. 


These three standards: the way they contribute to 
encouraging representativeness in the public service; the way 
they facilitate efficiency; and the way they encourage consistency 
of decision making; are the criteria by which various alternative 


bilingual administrative models are evaluated on Chart ee 


The starting point for this exercise in model-building 
is the proposition that the clientele of public service agencies 
should be given service in their own language. Ina given area, 
the clientele will tend to speak only one of the two languages, 
although there will certainly be some regions where both 


languages are spoken and some of the public who can speak both. 
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The public servants dealing with the clientele will need to 
speak one or the other of the two languages, although some 


will need to speak both. 


Administrative groups which unilingually use one or the 
other language as the normal language of work might be found at 
any level within the organization, although it appears reasonable 
to suggest that generally they will be found to extend upwards 
within the organization structure from the language groups in 
the clientele base. The distance unilingual groups extend 
upwards depends on the particular kind of bilingualism which 


exists. 


It is possible that to belong to some work groups a public 
servant will need to know both languages. He might not need 
to be equally fluent in both languages, but Sapa, at a Aninene 
need to be able to understand spoken and written communications 


in both languages. 


For the purposes of model building, the two languages 


will be called "A" and "B", 


Administrative groups will be depicted: 


1) where and employee must 


know "A" to work 


2) where an employee must 


know "B" to work 
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Some of the possible alternative models of language use are shown 


on Chart II. 


From the point of view of economy and strict dollar costs, 
the present model (A) of a predominantly unilingual administration 
is probably the most attractive choice. If representativeness 
is used as the sole criteria, the model (C) of separate unilingual 
sectors offers the most advantages. From the criterion of consis- 
tency alone, the completely bilingual model (B) appears the best. 
Model (D) ,-with*tmilingual sectors and Selatal: MPa Se as the upper 
levels, offers a mixture of the advantages. of the others with 


relatively smaller disadvantages in any single criterion. 


A model something approaching one of these will probably 

be chosen by the Royal Commission as the goal for the federal 
public service. The exercise of model-building has been included 
here because it forms a background for understanding what was 
discovered in the examination of the Treasury Board, and for 
evaluating proposals to change towards a bilingual administrative 
structure in the public service generally. It also clearly 
points out an important conclusion that must be borne in mind in 
a study of bilingualism in the public service: to create a truly 
bilingual public service drastic changes will be needed, and 
these changes will fundamentally change many of the processes of 


administration in the public service. 
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C - Separated Unilingual Sectors 
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A general characteristic of all the models should be 
noted: the area where the two languages meet is different in 
composition from the unilingual areas. To some extent this 
in-between area is a discontinuity. It is the area where one 
or more levels of administrators is faced with the problem 
of translating an administrative pattern or problem from one 
language to another. This problem of communicating back and 
forth between the two languages was one of the problems of 
bilingual administration most frequently noted by officers of 
the Secretariat. The problems of technical terminology and 
translation - of even French-speaking officers feeling the words 
did not exist in French, or of them not having the French 
vocabulary - are one manifestation of this problem. Another 
is the frequently referred to cultural differences between 
French and English: the same message could have different 
meanings on either side of the discontinuity. The French- 
Canadian feeling that their ‘way of thinking! had no impact on 


the Secretariat is another aspect of this discontinuity. 


The was this discontinuity has been depicted in the models 
is as a boundary - or a bilingual space - between the two 
language areas. It is an "interface" between the two languages, 
through which all communications must pass. Its thickness - 
the number of levels of bilingual people - can be great or 
small - and its permeability - the accuracy and amount of 
translation - can be great or little. This interface is a 
characteristic of a bilingual administrative structure. It is 


inevitable that there will be distortions and difficulties in 
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crossing it: some communications will not get through; 

some will have to be adapted rather than translated; and some 

will take on entirely new implications in the new linguistic 
environment. The key problems of a bilingual administrative , 
structure are first to ensure appropriate use of the two languages, 
and secondly to ensure that the interface between them is as 


broad and permeable as possible. 


eed 


An Evaluation of the Alternatives for Canada 
Ai Present Federal Administrative Structure 


Because the upper levels of the federal public service are 
virtually completely English-speaking, a French-Canadian, to 

make a success of his career in the Treasury Board or other 

parts of the upper levels must be able to aie! and must be 
prepared to work, in a language not his own. No such demand is 
made of an English-speaking Canadian. The experience of French- 
speaking Canadians who have risen to responsible posts in the 
Treasury Board Secretariat testifies to how difficult the process 
of learning to work in a strange language is. If there are 
alternative and equally attractive careers available where he can 
work in his mother tongue - as for instance in the Quebec pro- 
vincial public service - a French-speaking Canadian is not 

likely to be strongly attracted to the federal public service. 
Once in the service, the frustration engendered by linguistic 


and cultural difference can induce him to leave, or seriously 
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impair his effectiveness. As a result, as long as the working 
language of the upper levels of the public service is exclusively 
English, the upper levels are not likely to become fairly repre- 


sentative of the two language groups in Canada. 


It might be proposed that by offering a bonus to bilingual 
public servants more French-Canadians would be attracted to the 
public service. But this proposal ignores the fact that money’) / 
is not the sole incentive to work for the federal government. ||| 
A strictly financial incentive would probably not attract 
significantly more French-Canadians, and as a bonus for bilin- 
gualism where the language qualification is not necessary for the 
work, goes against a fundamental principle of federal salary 
administration: equal pay for equal work. In BOER it 
should be noted that many of the people interviewed felt that 
at present there was an informal bonus for French Canadians in 
the public service, and that as long as they were competent to 
do the work in English, they could probably advance more rapidly 


than English Canadians. 


It can be concluded that as long as the upper levels of 
the public service remain exclusively English-speaking, French 
Canadians as a group are unlikely to achieve a representation in 


proportion to their population. | 


The problems of the interface is not obvious in the present 
structure first because the French language areas exist mainly 
at a low level, and secondly because the centralization of 


translation facilities reduces the amount of direct contact with 
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the other language. 


One way the interface might move in a structure like the 
present federal one is down to - or even below - the bottom 
of the administrative structure. The language use could look 


like this: 


he fapapp renner 


with only the public - or the public servants directly in 
contact with them - bilingual. Something like this has happened 
to the Welsh language in Wales, miere it is still the mother 
tongue of over half a million people. Welsh is used in the 
home and in the community, and is used to a limited extent in 
schools and local administration. But virtually everyone 

who speaks Welsh also speaks English, and the language of 
most of the civil service - even in Wales - is English. There 
are no unilingual Welsh communities. In Canada, even if the 
federal public service did become totally English-speaking, 
there would still be a French language bastion in Quebec. 

The interface would exist between the provincial and federal 


administrations, as perhaps one does already. 
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By A Completely Bilingual Structure 


When bilingualism in the public service is discussed it is 
useful to remember some of the characteristics of the Canadian 
public service. In 1960 (these figures are from the Glassco 
Commission Report) there were 188,336 employees of the federal 
government (excluding armed services and the commercial 
corporations). The totalfor the Ottawa-Hull area was 44,619, and 
for the rest of Canada over three times as much, 141,328. The 
total for Ottawa-Hull and the provinces of Quebec and New- 
Brunswick - those most likely to be faced with clientele or 
administrators speaking French - was 82,430, or still about 
half the public service. The proportion of public servants 
outside Ottawa-Hull has increased in recent years, and a great 
many of these public servants in the field will remain there for 
their whole working lives. In some departments, such as 
National Defence or the Post Office, it would be the exception 
rather than the rule for civilian employees to move from their 
home locality. Consequently, a large number of public servants 
live hundreds of miles from the nearest community of the 

other language, and are not likely to need the other language 
during their working lives. A simplified depiction of the 
present federal public service is therefore something like 


this: 
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Ottawa-Hull 


Field 


Two arguments can be offered against a goal of general 
bilingualism in the Canadian public service. First, it would 
demand of a great many civil servants something that would be 
of no use to them in their job: probably the bulk of the 


public service lives and works exclusively in one language or 


— 


the other at present. It would therefore be inefficient. 


Secondly, it would/not lead to a representative public service: 


whee sale ats tS 


recruitment would be restricted to the twelve per cent of 
Canadians who speak both languages and unilingual French-speaking, 
and English-speaking would be excluded. For both these reasons, 
general bilingualism would, under present conditions, make 


the federal public service grossly inefficient. 


If the general goal is to eee everybody in Canada bilingual, 
then it is logical that the public service should become 
bilingual as part of a national program. But otherwise, a 
requirement of general bilingualism would not improve the civil 
service. It might also be questioned whether this goal would 


appeal to French or English: surely the purpose of having two 


languages is to allow a large part of each group to speak its 
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own language exclusively. Universal bilingualism would 
probably lead to the extinction of the minority language. 

The solution to the problem of the interface is not to eliminate 
iat 


— a 


C. Separated Unilingual Structures 


Separated unilingual administrations implies two parallel 
public services, one speaking English and one French, divided 
from top to bottom. Perhaps, speaking precisely, this kind 
of organization should not be called one bilingual public 
service but two unilingual ones. In its extreme, this model 
could be adopted by keeping the present English-speaking 
structure, and creating a French-speaking duplicate along-side. 
Two Treasury Boards, two Civil Service Commissions, two 
Departments of Agriculture, and so on. This kind of division 
was tried in the pre-confedereration colony of the United 
Canadas, where it did not work. It put too much of a burden 
of coordination on the upper levels. The interface was even 


longer and more difficult to cross than it is at present. 


As a modification of this kind of structure, some 
departments and agencies could be designated as basically 
French-speaking, and the remainder as English-speaking. This 
gen certainly be possible for some of the agencies at the 
periphery of central administration - for example, the Film 
Board, and Canada Council might be designated as French- 
speaking, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration as 


English-speaking. Each would need to be bilingual to the 
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extent demanded by clientele, but could generally provide a 


unilingual work environment. 


This could not work for the central administration where 
the flow of communication between agencies like the Civil 
Service Commission, the Treasury Board, the Privy Council 
Office, and the Department of Finance is so great that the task 
of crossing a linguistic interface between them would be unsur- 
mountable. In all probability the upper levels, where the 
problem of representativeness is most acute, would continue to 
use English as their working language, and French-Canadians would 
still be at a disadvantage. Perhaps an even greater defect of 
this system is that it would destroy the principle of inter- 
changeability of senior staff on which so much administrative 
reform is based. Consistency, career development, and 
decentralization of responsibility are a few of the goals of 


interchangeability. 


faking French the basic language of administration in 
some departments or agencies could be a stepping stone to 
a more general kind of bilingualism. It could be used to 
produce a French-speaking clientele for the upper levels of 
the public service like the Treasury BOCES It could also 
enhance the career-opportunities for French-speaking public 


servants. 


D. _Unilingual Sectors with Bilingualism at Upper Levels 


Unilingual sectors with bilingualism at the upper levels implies 
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that the two languages could be used interchangeably at the 
upper levels. This implies general bilingual ability among 
senior public servants. At a minimum, officers of agencies 
like the Treasury Board would have to be able to read and un- 
derstand the spoken word in both languages; ideally they should 
be able to speak, listen, write and read in both French and 
English. This model copes with the problem of the interface 

by making it as broad and permeable as possible, while still 


retaining significant predominantly unilingual sectors. 


On the grounds of efficiency it can be argued that to 
develop a bilingual upper public service will cost an unreasonable 
amount of money, time and effort, and confusion. In strictly 
financial terms there will be the cost of training public 
servants now holding senior positions, and the additional cost 
of training potential senior public servants, before or 
after they enter the public service. Senior public servants 
are a scarce resource, and to make them all effectively 
bilingual might require a quarter or more of their time over a 
period of several years. This might be more of a diversion from 
the attention paid to the essential tasks of the senior public 
service - proposing and implementing vital national policies 
- than the country would be willing to tolerate. Thirdly, 
using two languages might create confusions and delays because 
of misinterpretations and uncertainty on precise meanings. 
Translation is not an exact science, and most documents and 


concepts will at some point have to be translated from one 
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language to another. This confusion might place an intolerable 
burden on an already overworked senior public service. No 
attempt will be made here to measure these costs. At this 


stage it is enough to point out that they exist. 


If a public servant needs to know both languages to te a 
senior, or a potential senior, public servant, the supply of 
potential recruits will be reduced drastically from what it is 
now. 88 per cent or more of all Canadians would under present 
circumstances be excluded because they know only one language, 
This compares with the approximately 20 per cent now excluded 
because they cannot speak English. The public service, as the 
evidence of the Treasury Board Secretariat indicates, already 
has a difficult time recruiting qualified personnel for its 
management positions. The job would be infinitely more difficult 
if only bilingual applicants were eligible. This, however, 
is not so serious a defect as the fact that the resulting public 
service would fail to achieve representativeness, the goal of 
making it bilingual. Most potential senior public servants from 
any part of Canada - French or English - would be at a serious 
disadvantage because they would not know both languages. The 
learning of a second language is not easy. The few groups trained 
in both languages since childhood, such as Franco-Ontarians, 
would have a better chance to rise in the public service than 
any other group. The resulting public service would not be 
representative of the various ethnic and geographic groups in 


Canada. 


There are strong arguments against making the upper levels 


of the public service bilingual under present circumstances of 
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language ability and training in Canada. It is not unreasonable 
to suggest that twopriror sonditions should be achieved before 
the country and the public service would likely be willing to 
sustain the costs involved, and before any otherwise qualified 
Canadian, from the West, Ontario, Quebec or the maritimes can 


view the public service equally as a potential career: 


1) There must be national recognition that 
bilingualism and French-Canada are an essential part 
of the Canadian nation, and that bilingualism 
in public affairs is a national goal; 

2) More and better language training must be 
available to all Canadians - whether in the 
public service or eareedes whether in school | 
or not - who are potential senior public 


servants. 


THE ROAD TO BILINGUALISM IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Bilingualism in the public service must be part of a general 
program towards bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada. 
Without this sort of an accepted national program, it probably, 
by the standards of efficiency and representativeness, makes 
more sense to let things continue as they are, or to let 

English and French Canada continue on the path to administration 
as two separate largely unilingual systems, with all the 


attendant costs of dividing Canada. 
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Before the federal public service can begin a concentrated 
general drive towards a more advanced form of iene eee it 
needs a program depicting goals, means of achieving ou en and 
timetable. This is one of things conspicuously lacking at 
present. The other thing that appears to be lacking is strong 
support at the political level for a drive towards bilingualism. 
The study group found that several statements had been made by 
cabinet ministers on the "policy" of the government on bilin- 
gualism, but these had not been translated into directives or 


demands for the Treasury Board. 


Regardless of who develops and proposes a program for 
making the public service bilingual - the Royal demntestont the 
inter-departmental committee, or the Civil Service Commission or 
Treasury Board - the drive and support for the program must 
come from the political level. One of the questions that needs 
answering is why the demands from Parliament or cabinet have 


not been greater. 


Programs towards Bilingualism 


There are three stages at which potential senior public servants 
can be made bilingual: 1) before they join the public service; 
2) on joining the public service and 3) after joining. the 


public service. Each of these is examined below. 


Before joining the Public Service One interesting 


discovery of this study group was that the text books used 


in politics and public administration are quite different for 
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French and English Canada. Basic books for English-speaking 
students - Corry's Democratic Government and Politipey, Dawsonté 
Government of Canada, and Hodgett's and Corbett's Canadian Public 
Administration, were not available to French-speaking Beiadnts | 
except in English. Correspondingly, the text books used by 
French students were not available, except in Fence to English 
students. This is possibly one of the sources of the "cultural 
differences" noted in this study. If the government of Canada 
is seriously concerned about the supply of French-speaking 
recruits to the public service, it could do few more useful 
things than to ensure that French and English Canadians both 

get an equivalent opportunity to learn about the Canadian polit- 
ical system. Translation of and publication of basic toxte. 
reference books, and articles should get a high and immediate 


priority. 


Several of the French-Canadian public servants interviewed 
noted that they got their first exposure to English Canada in 
the armed services, either during the war or, for the younger 
ones, in the military reserve units like the COTC and UNTD 
which gave summer jobs to university students and mixed French 
and English Canadians together for twenty-four hours per day 
for four months of the year. Both English and French Canadians 
remarked on how valuable the exposure produced by the summer 
reserves was. An expanded reserve program, or its civilian 
counterpart, could be used to develop bilingualism and greater 


sensitivity to Canadians with different backgrounds. 
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Something better than this military training might be 
Sponsored by the public service. A "summer internship program" 
might combine language Sepeuctler. meeting other kinds of 
Canadians, and work. Summer jobs in agencies like national 
parks, the railway hotels, and agricultural research establish- 
ments could be used to bring different kinds of university 


students together and make them bilingual. 


On Joining University students recruited into the public 
service undergo a sort of basic training. There is no reason 


why language training and use could not become part of this. 


After Joining More and better language training is an 
obvious requirement here. One thing that does not appear to 
-have been considered yet is to combine language training with 
the rotation program for senior civil servants. If, in the 
preliminary stages of a program towards bilingualism, some 
agencies were designated basically French-speaking, as was 
Suggested above, a full-time course in French in between one 
job and the next could be used to prepare English Canadians for 
the new environment (and vice versa). It would only take a 
few years to produce a large reservoir of bilingual Canadians 
who at worked in both languages. The continued working of the 
rotation scheme would enable other agencies a such as the 


Treasury Board Secretariat - to become bilingual. 


The steps needed for this are: 1) to designate agencies 


as French-speaking; 2) to make them French-speaking through 
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staff transfers and recruitment; 3) to transfer staff in and 


out with a language training interval where necessary. 


Role of the Treasury Board 


The Treasury Board, through its Giviakeial: administrative and 
personnel controls, has a key relationship to the development 

of bilingualism in the public dane ten and the Secretariat is 
in the process of making administrative reforms which 21, 

for the first time, give ita seven positive role in improving 
personnel and program administration. So fon the Secretariat 
-has not included bilingualism as one of the goals in its program 


of reforms nor has there been great pressure put on it to do so. 


But it is not realistic to expect the public service to 
become bilingual without the stimulus and support of the i 
Treasury Board and its Secretariat. No other agency has com- 
parable authority and responsibility in the field of management. 
If the political decision is taken to make the public service 
bilingual, the Treasury Board should be given the task of 
monitoring the program, although another agency - such as the 
Civil Service Commission or a Committee of Parliament (some 
sort of permanent Royal Commission) - could be given the task 


of reporting on and reviewing programs. 


For the Treasury Board to give the necessary leadership, 
its Secretariat should develop the ability to perform all its 
work in both languages, ensure its officers are Bilinewads and 
become more representative of the Canadians most concerned with 


the problem of bilingualism = those from French Canada. 
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Appendix "A" 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE TREASURY BOARD 


Many special and uniquely Canadian factors have affected 
the Canadian Treasury Board and made it different from its 
British or American counterparts. The origin of many of 
its present attitudes and functions towards bilingualism 
in the public service can be traced to factors that were 
at work before confederation. Professor Hodgetts has noted 


that: 


eeelt is important to remind ourselves that, during 
the pre-confederation period of legislative union 
between what are now the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, the political and administrative concessions 
made to the concept of equal partnership of the two 
races went well beyond anything provided, for 
example, by the United States to keep South and 
North in a more perfect union. Here was a system 
topped by a hyphenated premiership, often organized 
in double-barrelled ministries, staffed in dual 
divisions and, to cap it all, a system of rotating 
capitals. All this came to an abrupt end in 1867 
and Quebec, like the American South, found itself 
outvoted politically and forced to accept as a 
nucleus for the new central civil service, a staff 
drawn largely from the Province of Ontario, housed 
in a new, permanent capital in an alien backwoods 
Ontario town of Ottawa and rapidly conditioned to 
conducting all official business in English. The 
wonder is that it has taken the better part of a 
century for the aggravations implicit in this 
uneven partnership to erupt...... 


Thus, even before confederation the pressure towards making 
the public service predominantly English-speaking were at 


work, and the Treasury Board consequently began its life 


and has grown up in an English-speaking environment. It 
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needs only be added that the double-barrelled ministries of 
the pre-confederation were an administrative nightmare, even 
in those early days when most of the public servants were 


decentralized and located in field offices. 


For many years after confederation there was very little 
effective central control over the departments and agencies 
of government either by cabinet or by Parliament. Norman 
Ward, looking at control of public expenditure before the 
first world war, found that "in many years control could be 
said to have existed in only a formal sense: a responsible 
executive asked for funds, and Parliament approved the 
granting of them. But neither the administrative nor the 
parliamentary machinery was adequate to ensure that either 
the responsibility or the granting had a precise meaning." 
Because the system of control was weak, departments frequently 
overspent their budgets, made unauthorized commitments, engaged 
in activities which were not authorized by Parliament, and 
wasted funds in many ways. The amount of money spent by the 
government was relatively small, the difficulties in raising 
funds were minor, and the demands for expenditures for partisan 
and local benefits overwhelmed demands for efficiency and 
propriety in financial administration. The Treasury Board 


did not play an important part in financial administration. 
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In the years before the first world war, patronage 
was an important means of recruitment to the public service. 
The bulk of the service, which was stationed outside of 
Ottawa, was appointed on the recommendation of the local 
organization or member of the government party. Central 
control over most aspects of personnel administration - 
establishments, classification, pay, appointment and pro- 
motion - whether by the Treasury Board or any other body, 
was as weak as was central control over financial adminis- 


tration. 


The Treasury Board, in this early period, was weak, 


unimportant, and ineffective. 


The first change in this system of weak central control 
over departments came in 1918 with the passage of a new act 
of Parliament governing the public service. For a personnel 
administration based on patronage and departmental autonomy 
it substituted a system based on the ‘merit principle!’ and 
closely administered by a central Civil Service Commission. 
Much of the control over personnel administration was taken 
away from the executive by the Civil Service Act of 1910. 

It was given to the Civil Service Commission, a central 
agency independent of the executive and responsible solely 


and directly to Parliament. 
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The Civil Service Commission was given the general 
responsibilities for recruitment, promotion, and classifi- 
cation in the public service, the responsibility for 
recommending rates of pay, and an important role in deter- 
mining departmental establishments and organization. A 
very detailed and complex classification system - which at 
one time had more than 3,000 different classes of employees - 
was made the basis of the new merit system Edmiaive¢ered by 


the Civil Service Commission. 


The new system succeeded in replacing the old patronage 
system with a more objective one. But it went almost unnoticed 
that at the same time the major authority over personnel admin- 
istration had been taken away from the executive and given to 
an independant agency. The Treasury Board had mest of its 
authority over personnel administration taken away, unlike 
its counterpart, the British Treasury, which had been given 
general authority over personnel administration when the 
change was made from a patronage to a merit system in Britain. 
The ability of the Treasury Board to influence personnel 
administration policy was greatly restricted by the creation 


of the Civil Service Commission. 


In its main outlines, the system of personnel adminis- 
tration established in 1918 has lasted up to the present. 


The Civil Service Commission, composed of three commissioners 
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one of whom is French-Canadian, has the major role in 
establishing and enforcing personnel administration policy. 
It. sets the patterns of recruitment, training, and promotion 
in the public service. While the Treasury Board must approve 
changes in personnel policy which have financial implications, 
it has not, under this system, been an initiator of personnel 
policy. The responsibility for initiation has been in the 
Civil Service Commission. Under this system it was not to 

be expected that the Treasury Board, of its own initiative, 
would develop and enforce a comprehensive policy towards 


bilingualism and biculturalism in personnel administration. 


The next major influence on the development of the 
functions of the Treasury Board came during the depression 
when the government found that with the then-existing loose 
financial controls over departments and agencies it was | 
unable to keep track of its financial position. According 
to the Royal Commission on government organization "votes 
were over-expended, expenditures were charged to the wrong 
vote; liabilities were incurred which committed in advance 
almost the entire amount of votes appropriated by Parliament 
in the succeeding year; expenditures were made out of revenues; 
and other questionable practices were often in evidence." 
(Glassco Report I, 128.) For example, it was found "that 
the government was three years in debt to its furniture 
suppliers". (ibid, p.43) In the depression period of falling 
revenues and rising demands for services the problems produced 


by this lack of system became intolerable and as a result in 


SH; 


1931 a Finance Administration Act was passed which drastically 


increased central control over departmental finances. 


Two results of these changes in finance administration 
are important for this study. The first is that the Treasury 
Board was made more important. Under the new system, many 
items such as construction and procurement contracts, and 
many types of personnel expenses required the approval of 
Treasury Board before payment. Treasury Board regulations 


governed many other types of payment. 


The demands of this new system made it necessary for 
the Treasury Board to meet regularly and for it to get staff 
to process departmental submissions. The volume of work 
very quickly became quite large - the Glassco Commission 
found that the Treasury Board considered about 16,000 sub- 
missions each year. Consequently, although the changes of 
1931 made the Treasury Board more important, they also 
immersed the Board and its Secretariat in a flood of detailed 
decisions which demanded a large proportion of their time. 
The Treasury Board had little time left for developing general 
administrative policies. The changes tended to make the 


Treasury Board dollar oriented rather than policy oriented. 


The second result of the changes of 1931 was that much 
of the responsibility for management was taken away from 
departments and given to central agencies. The Treasury 
Board had the power, and in many cases the statutory require- 
ment to examine and regulate in detail many kinds of manage- 


ment activity. The regulations and controls of the Treasury 
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Board covered in detail a wide range of financial, personnel, 
and general administrative matters. A system of rigid, 


detailed controls over departments was established. 


The establishment of the Civil Service Commission took 
away much of the potential management authority from the 
Treasury Board; the financial administration changes of 1931 
directed much of its time and interest towards the details 
of financial administration. The purpose of its close central 
control over departments and agencies was economy, in a 
narrow sense of the term, and financial probity in =e 
istration. Whether or not the development of such a policy 
was within its powers, the practice of the Treasury Boards 
did not include the kind of activity required to plan and 
develop a comprehensive, positive policy towards bilingualism 


and biculturalism in the public service. 


The Treasury Board, as a committee of ministers, could 
not, under these arrangements, be looked to for strong leader- 
ship in developing or enforcing a policy on bilingualism and 
biculturalism in the public service. Even if individual 
members of the Board had a real interest in the problem, the 
Board has not functioned in a way which would permit them to 
translate this interest into Treasury Board policy. At the 
Same time the Treasury Board Secretariat, which by default 


had to take the initiative in developing policy, because it 
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was' not a ministerial body, was not the appropriate place 


for the needed major policy decisions to be made. 


The main outlines of the present system of central 
control had been established before the second world war. 
While the system ensured correctness through close and 
detailed central controls, it did not encourage the imagina- 
tive development of administrative policy in the public 
service. Many factors contributed to making change desirable. 
Although the public service has grown enormously since the 
system was established, it was not until after the second 
world war when the period of emergency was over that the 
stresses and strains of the cumbersome administrative 
structure became apparent. In part the structure was 
unsatisfactory because the tasks demanded of the public 
service had changed and increased in variety and complexity, 
and the public service had not responded quickly enough to 
the changes. Changes in information handling and administra- 
tive technology, and changes in the environment through the 
increasing maturity of provincial civil services and the 
growing complexity of intergovernmental relationships placed 


further pressures on the system of close central control. 


Criticisms of the system found a focal point in the 
1962 report of the Royal Commission on Government Organization 
(The Glassco Commission). The Commission's reports have 


created a climate of change in which many important reforms 
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have been begun and are now in various stages of completion. 
Since these reforms are now under way, and will create the 
environment in which possible policies on bilingualism and 
biculturalism in the public service will have to flourish, 
it is necessary to look closely at the most important of 


them. 


The general direction in which they headed was set by 
the Glassco Commission's terms of reference, which directed 
it to recommend changes which "would best promote efficiency, 
economy, and improved service in the despatch of public 
business". The Commission directed a major part of its 
inquiry towards improvements of service to the public rather 
than towards the achievement of strict dollar savings. The 
Commission stated that the product of its study was a concept 
of management in the public service which was “intended to 
provide simple and practical guidelines for those with 
continuing responsibility for the effectiveness of the 
public service, who must meet new situations which cannot 
now be foreseen, and deal with existing problems for which 
this Commission, for want of time or essential data, does 
not suggest solutions." (I, 25). It is within these guide- 
lines that bilingualism and biculturalism must now find room 


to grow within the public service. 
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Bilingualism and biculturalism did not play an important 
part in the studies of the Glassco Commission. A separate 
Statement by the French-speaking member of the Commission, 
Eugene Therrien, suggested the problem was more important 
and was highly critical of the small number of French-Canadians 
and small use of French in the public service. Commissioner 
Therrien recommended that "the coordination of bilingualism 
in the federal administration....should be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury Board which represents the 
general and central administrative authority". (I, 76) This, 
however, was only Therrien's view, and not the view of the 


Commission. 


The Commission recognized that bilingualism was an 
important problem in the public service and that "the more 
' obstinate difficulty lies not in the local offices but at 
the centre of government," (I, 28-9) where the language of 
administration is almost exclusively English." The Commission 
felt that if bilingualism is to be achieved in the public ser- 
vice, "the first step must clearly be a program designed to 
make this key group (the important central administrators) 
progressively more bilingual." According to the Commission 
there was a problem in making the public service truly 
representative, and felt that "a career at the centre of 
government should be as attractive and congenial to French- 
speaking as to English-speaking Canadians". But after 


describing these problems the Commission concluded that 
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"there are no quick or simple measures available, and even 
to define clearly what is needed would involve the study 
of matter lying well beyond the terms of reference of this 
Commission." Because of this the major recommendations of 
the Glassco Commission do not take account of bilingual 


and bicultural factors. 


The most important recommendation of the Glassco 
Commission, as far as the Treasury Board is concerned, was 
that the responsibility for administrative operations should 
be taken away from central agencies, especially the Treasury 
Board and the Civil Service Commission, and given to depart- 
ments. By freeing the Treasury Board from the myopia caused 
by thousands of detailed decisions, and by removing from 
departments the burden of detailed, frequently petty, con- 
trols, the Commission thought both sides could do their 
jobs better. The departments could concentrate more on 
getting their jobs done, and less on evading the detailed 
control of Treasury Board. The Board could concentrate on 
the more general questions of service-wide administrative, 
program, and personnel policy, and could develop a positive 
approach to encouraging good management and good Aeheniegtin 


tion in government. 


A second major recommendation of the Glassco Commission 


was that the activities of the Civil Service Commission 


should, by-and-large, be restricted to the watchdog activity 
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of preventing patronage abuses in the public service. After 
many activities had been delegated to departments, most 
central functions which remained - apart from preventing 
patronage - should be transferred to the Treasury Board. 
Under this proposed system the Treasury Board would have 

the responsibility for developing overall personnel policy. 
One of its most important functions would be to ensure that 
'the available resources of leadership are used to the 


greatest advantage of the government as a whole’. 


The Treasury Board, with these increased responsibilities, 
was to become a ‘general manager! for the government, with a 
job in defining priorities of programs, in establishing policies 
and standards governing the use of money, staff, and other 
resources, and in assessing the general effectiveness of depart- 
mental activities and the performance of departmental adminis- 


trators. 


These changes recommended by the Glassco Commission have 
been accepted in principle by the government. In some areas 
the process of making changes is close to completion, in 
others a great deal of further planning has been necessary 
before the necessary changes in legislation, organization, 
and procedures can be made. A major effort is now being made 
by the public service to reform itself along the guidelines 
Suggested by the Glassco Commission. The Treasury Board 
especially is in the midst of rapid and important changes 


in functions, procedures, and personnel. 
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Although it was true in the past that the Treasury Board 
did not perform the kind of activity necessary to develop a 
policy on bilingualism in the public service, and did not 
have an effective control over personnel administration 
policy, the circumstances have changed. The Treasury Board 
soon will be expected to plan, develop, and initiate general 
administrative and personnel policy, and will have its 
effective powers enormously increased. Its ability to 
encourage or impede the growth of bilingualism and bi- 
culturalism in the public service will undergo a corre- 


sponding increase. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The aim of this study is to test, in a preliminary way, the widely- 
held view that the political attitudes and opinions of French-speaking 
and English-speaking Canadians differ markedly from each other, It 
Peidites little experience of Canadian society to become aware of its 
two distinct cultural and linguistic communities and to sense that the 
cultural differences are accompanied by differences in political orien- 
tation. But the awareness that differences exist does not satisfy the 
need to know more fully and precisely where they lie and how great they 
are, 

In 1943, Mr, Wilfrid Sanders, Editorial Director of the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion, published a small study under the title 
Jack & Jacques which brought together survey data on English and French 
attitudes during the early years of the Second World War, It was a very 
useful and interesting work but somewhat limited in scope. It lacked a 
general framework of analysis and did not relate the data to demographic 
variables other than language. There have been many opinion surveys since 
the war but no effort seems to have been made to extract and classify the 
information on political attitudes from the perspective of Canada's cultur-— 
al dualism, 

The present study represents a modest attempt to show that fruitful 
results may be obtained from a careful secondary analysis of existing 
survey data, It examines sixteen national opinion surveys conducted by 
the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll) between May 1962 
and January 1965, It sets out to seek, in a systematic way, evidence of 
significant differmces in political orientations as a function of the 


language group to which respond&mts belong. The work makes no claim to 
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being definitive -- far from it. It draws its data from essentially un- 
related surveys, and if it has any unity it is due to an organizing 
structure that is imposed on the data, Indeed, apart from any insights 
it might yield, it should be seen as a pilot study that points to the 
need for more intensive and directed research that is desi gned to gener- 
ate and analyse data on the political cultures of Canada, 

In addition to the Gallup Poll (CIPO) surveys, I obtained the 
results of two surveys carried out by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and those of a questionnaire on political attitudes among students at 
Queen's and Laval Universities, The CBC data did not prove to be par. 
ticularly relevant and were not incorporated in the study, The Queen's. 
Laval data were extremely suggestive, but they did not sean to belong in 
the body of this paper. They are presented, however, in the form of a 
series of tables in an appendix, 

The survey data came to me on tabulating cards and had to be 
transferred — not without difficulty - to magnetic tape for processing 
on the IBM 700 computer. It was then possible to run an elaborate 
programme of cross classification which produced three-dimensional tables 
giving a breakdown of responses by language group and by any of seven or 
eight other variables such as education, age, occupation, community size, 
etc, 

It should be pointed out that for the purposes of this study I 
assumed that the surveys being examined were based on reasonably good 
population samples and were well administered, An importmt reservation 
needs to be made, however, Although the CIPO national samples reflect 
the proportions of the major language groups quite accurately, there is 


a distortion in the provincial distribution, That is, the size of the 
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English-speaking sample in Quebec and the French-speaking sample outside 
of Quebec is regularly much smaller than the actual proportion af these 
groups to their provincial populations, While this discrepancy did not 
seriously affect the over-all results it made it difficlt to compare, 
with ane degree of accuracy, the attitudes of members of the same langwge 
group living inside and outside of Quebec, Where it was possible, however, 
to discern a pattern of responses with respect to particular issues in 
a number of successive surveys, eventhough the sample (say, of English. 
speaking Quebecers) in each was disproportionately small, the cumulative 
statistical significance proved to be considerable, 

The classification of education causes some slight difficulty 
due to the differences in the systems of English and French education, 
The Gallup Poll reconciles the differences in the following way. Regular 
primary and secondary schooling are treated as equivalent -- there is an 
école primaire and an école,secondaire, The French system also incorporates 
the private colléges classiques which take students from the beginning of 
the secondary level through to the Baccalauréat és arts (Bachot) degree, 
Within the collage there is a distinction between the cours universitaire 
which is equivalent to the acadenic secondary school program and is so 
classified in the Gallup Poll, and the cours classique, A student who 
has taken some, but has not completed the cours classique is classified 
as a secondary school graduate. One who has received the Bachot is 
classified as a university gradiate. Those who do regular university work 
are, of course, classified as equivalent to their English-speaking counter- 


parts, 
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Ideally, in developing research on opinions and attitudes one 
begins with a design that guides the procedures for generating or 
seeking out the pertinemt data. I had intended to use, ee general 
guide, the typology proposed by Almond and Verba in their Civic Culture, 
but it soon became evident that the available data would not lend them 
selves to ie particular structure, The typology did suggest, however, 
a general pattern that could be adapted to the purpose of this study. 


It may be set up as follows: 


System Policies Internati onal French. 
as a environment English 
whole relations 
Cognition 
Feeling 
Evaluation 


Limitations of data made it necessary to give a broad connotation to the 
concept of "political attitudes", JI have taken them to be orientations 
towards institutions, policies, activities, symbols, forces and phe 
nomena that are, or may be perceived as aspects of the "political system" 
in Easton's sense of the term, The vertical "dimensions" of cognition, 
feeling and evaluation are not so much standards of measurement as 
convenient ways of grouping different kinds of orientations, Indeed, 
they could only be applied usefully in the chapters on the "system as a 
whole" and "policies", Some elaboration is nevertheless called for, 
"Cognition" is a straightforward concept, Respondents are some- 
times asked whether, or how much, they know about particular issues, In 
many cases differences in knowledge are related directly to levels of 
Scicatlon. But they may also arise from differences in interest or 


involvement as functions of ethnic group, or class, or region, Actually, 
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few of the questions dealt with in this study could be fitted into this 
category, 

The dimension of "feeling" is more Rca 16x: It refers to responses . 
in which there must be a high degree of unconscious reaction, and in which 
cultural conditioning and prejudice might play an important part. For 
example, the answer to "Who do you think is winning the propaganda war, 
the United States or Russia?" is unlikely to be based on direct knowledge 
or rational evaluation, It is more likely to be an expression of feeling 
that reflects prejudgment or fear, optimism or pessimism, and it depends 
very much on the nature of the respondent's identification with the 
protagonists, Similarly, attitudes towards phenomena or policies of 
which the respondent has neither real knowledge nor direct experience are, 
essentially, expressions of feeling. 

The dimension of "evaluation" refers to attitudes of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction with, favourable or unfavourable judgments of, policies, 
institutions, etc. that come within the ambit of the average person's 
experience, This does not preclude non-rational or emotional responses, 
for it is the question and not the answer that determines the category. 

In some instances, it will be seen, evaluation is not directly expressed 
but is implied. 

The horizontal divisions of the organizing framework to which the 
chapter headings correspond require little explanation, "System as a wole" 
refers to Canada as a political amd social entity. It classifies questi ons 
about Canada's relationship to the rest of the world; about her prospects 
(and by implication about one's own prospects); about major institutions 
such as Parliament, political parties, public corporations, trade unions, 


and so on, "Policies" has a wider connotation than "outputs" as used in 
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Almond and Verba, It includes not only attitudes towards authoritative 
policies already in effect, but also towards policy proposals that are 
the subject of public debate, or towards issues that could ultimately 
lead to policies, In this smse the attitudes may be seen to be "inputs" 
(demands or supports) of the political system, "Internati onal daviromente 
refers to policies and actions of other politica] systems that have no 
direct bearing on Canada, The questions under this heading seek out 
opinions about such matters as peaceful co-existence between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, disarmament, Sine-Soviet relations, the 
United Nations, and so on, The heading "French-English Relations" 

groups questions that touch on various aspects of the present crisis in 
Canadian federalism, It includes, also, attitudes towards national 
symbols such as the flag, anthem and Commonwealth because these may be 
seen to be important indices of differences in political culture, 

| The classification by language group is based on simple criteria 
that are applied consistemtly. The Canadian Institute of Public Opinion 
poses the following question in all of its surveys: Mother tongue - 
What was the language you first spoke in childhood and still understand,? 
three possible answers are provided for — English, French, Other, The 
"other" category normally represmts between 10 and 15% of the sample and 
is shown separately in the tables, Since most of those who claim a mother 
tongue other than English or French live outside of Quebec, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that they are in the process of assimilating into 
the ee eRe milieu, a process that pertains not only to language 
but to political culture as well, This appears to be borne out in the 
pattern of their responses, By showing this group separately a useful 


and interesting dimension is added to the analysis, 
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Finally, a word is needed about the significance of the differ— 
ences between English and French-speaking respondents that show up in the 
data. The CIPO generally uses a national sample of about 725, although 
a number of the surveys examined were administered to much larger samples, 
The chi-square test was used to establish the significance of differences, 
By taking a number of representative cases and compressing the variables 
of ielteheirench responses into two-by-three tables (English-French by 
positi ve-negative-no opinion) the test showed that a difference between 
English and French of 10% in any two colums was significant at a level 
of probability of’ less than .02, For example, Table 13,1 in Chapter I, 
records a difference of 9% in the positive column, 1% in the negative 
column, Paid 12.5% in the "no opinion" column; the computed value of x2 
is 21,76; P at .01 is 9.93. The "no opiniors’ are included in the tables 
because, as will be seen, they are important indices of cultural 
difference and are only partly due to other variables such as edication 
or socio-economic status, Since the tables are generally similar in 
their characteristics I made the rough assumption that a difference of 
10% was significant without making the exact chi-square computations for 
all of them, Even more important than the evidence of significmt 
difference in any one table is the comulative effect when similar differ- 
ences show up on similar questions that have been put to different and 
independmt samples at different times, It will be seen that most of 
data in the following chapters arrange themselves into groupings of tables 
that reinforce each other, 

It should be apparent from the above outline of procedure that 


what is being sought is not evidence of haphazard differmces in politic al 
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orientations but of a pattern of differences. Only if such a pattern e- 
merges fran the data will it be possible to propose even the most tentative 
generalizations. Although some attempt will be ands to account for what 
is revealed in the data, it should be reiterated that the primary purpose 


of this exercise is systematic exposition, 
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Chapter One 


Systen_as a Whole 


How do English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians view the 
civic society in which they have a canmon citizenship? What do they 
think about sane of the major institutions under whose influence they 
come? Are they in agreement about Canada's problems and prospects? 

These are questions that have a bearing on the category of data that 
will be presented in this chapter. 

As eiigaredia the introductory section the dimension of 
"cognition" is poorly represmted in the survey material being examined, 
Indeed, none of the questions on the "system as a whole" could be classified 
under this heading, 

Feeling 

The dimension of "feeling" about the system as a whole classifies 
some interesting and significant data. We may begin with a very general 
question, 

Table 1,1 (CIPO — September 1962) 


Q: As you look to the future, do you think life for people 
generally will get better or will it get worse? 


English French — Others | Total 
Will get batter 59.0 30.0 46.0 i 49.5 
Will get worse nS 32.5 27.5 2155 
About the same Ie, 2150 23.0 : 21.0 
No opinion 6.0 10.5 Bhi : 7.0 
No answer 2,0 -— — | 1.0 


Number: 1,08 199 OTe) le GOs 
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me So 
In answering this question the respondent is probably expressing a feeling 
about his own prospects as well as those of the society in which he finds 
himself, The English-speaking part of the sample is significantly more 
optimistic than the French, It would be reasonable to suppose that there 
is a correlation between education and optimism - the better educated 
having better prospects of realizing their various personal goals, If 
this were so, the difference could be sufficiently explained by the larger 
proportion of less educated among the French-speaking Canadians, This, 


however, is not the case, as Table 1,2 shows, 


Table 1,2 


Education 


Some Prima Completed Prima Some Seconda , Com leted Seconda 
Eng. Fr. Oth, Eng. fr. Oth, , Eng. Fr. Oth, ‘Eng. Fr. Oth, 


Better 56,5 16.0 47.5 |l.0 22,0 22.0 | 61.0 32.5 50.0 |64.5K hh.S 46.0 


Worse 172003 9,0 nen. 00} 16.0 a 2.035 <0 15.0 34.5 29.0 {16,0 Zien eolau 
Same | 1358350 19.0 131.0 9939.0 39.0 | 2875 22.0:21.0 1730 28.0 23,0 
No opinion 13,0 17.0 9.5 : 9.0 eee Oneru.O Gey 11.09) — "255 ras = 
Number 53, 870 “21: 57 AFIS §23 1599 55 2h {76 36 13 

Levengen Gp. 13 peo needs a tale yO ne 825. B9me2 7.5 20.5 011B.5 setS eee 


(Note that those who do not go beyond Secondary Education represent: 


English 8.5% 
French 89.5% 
Others 89.0% of the sample) 
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The same pattern of difference between English and French recurs in the 
tabulation by province, by age group and by community size. It is note 
worthy that in communities of over 100,000 those in the English group who 
think life will be better represmt 68.5% as against the average of 59.0% 
for all English respondents. The corresponding French group is 30.0% which 
is about equal to the average, 

One seems to get a surprising reversal of "feeling" in a question 
that was posed in January 1963 (different sample), This question was more 


direct in specifying Canada as a nation. 
Table 2.1 (CIPO — January 1963) 


Q: Generally speaking, do you think Canada's development as 
a nation is as sound as you think it might be, or is there 
some way in which it isn't sound? 


English French Others Total 
Sound 41.0 5 5 40.5 42.0 
Not as sound 
as could be 13.0 Bee0 34.5 39.0 
Undecided 16.0 eds 25.0 19.0 
Number 59 191 99 7h9 
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The difference between the English and French-speaking respondents is not 
particularly significmt, but the contrast here is between the relative 
pessimism of the French group shown in Tables 1,1 and 1,2 and the 
apparently greater degree of optimism that appears in Table 2.1. Before 
suggesting a possible explanation it would be useful to look at the results 


of a question asked in a later survey. 
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Table 3.1 (CIPO — February 196k) 


Q@: Some people think that Canada is going to see a continued 
period of prosperity within the next year, Others do not 
agree, What is your opinion? 


English French Others Total 


Even more prosperous 58.0 AlAs 70.0 0325 
Less prosperous 9.0 14.0 bps) 9.5 
About the same 29 25 1.5 aa 2.5 
Qualified 1a0 nase Da 

don't know eee ~~ ne (8 ed 
Number }11 200 834 69h) 


The optimism of the French-speaking group is both impressive in 
itself and significantly greater than that of the English-speaking eroup. 
It is noteworthy, too, that this optimism in the French sample is quite 
evenly distributed by education, Of those with only a primary education 
68% believe in greater prosperity. The corresponding percentage of those 
with a secondary education is 7h. If we look at the variable of community 
size we find that the responses for all language groups show greater 
optimism in the large cities. rable j.2 distributes the responses in the 


smallest and largest population centres, 
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Table 2 — Community Size 


Rural Town under 1,000 pop. ~ Over 100,000 
English French Others | English French Others 


More eorere 3h.0 6345 43.0 68.0 80.5 19.0 
Less prosperous 11,0 2220 28.5 9.0 4.5 2.0 
About the same 53.5 14.5 28.5 | 19.0 15.0 19.0 
Qualified -—— 0 0 1.0 0 0 
Qsks Dont Knew 1.5 0 0 3.0 ) 0 
Number 71 Tat tl 1f7l = 88 58 
% Lang. Gp. ih pee ~ 20.5 8.h 1.6 hh.o 69.9 


One can hazard a tentative explanation of the data presented in Tables 
1 ~ 3, In the first place, the time factor must be of some significance, 
The socio-economic context of the French-speaking Canadians is essentially 
the Province of Quebec, In September 1962 there was still some uncertainty 
about the province's prospects, It was only after the provincial general 
election of November 1962 that the tempo of political innovation and 
economic growth really became apparent. The optimism about Canada's future 
as a nation (January 1963) and continued prosperity (February 196) might 
therefore be, at least in part, a reflection of Quebec's progress, 

The difference between the English and French respondents in 
Table 3,1 may be more apparent than real, If one adds the figures of those 
who say "more prosperous" and those who say "about the same" they total 
87.5% for the English-speaking and 86% for the French-speaking, It may 
be that those who are most accustomed to the signs of economic growth tend 


to be more matter of fact about it. There is also the possible factor of 
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culture and temperament, The English-speaking respondent may be seen as 
more cautious and pragmatics; when given the choice he may be more likely 
to hedge or qualify his answers than his French-speaking counterpart. 


This latter point will keep recurring in various guises as part of the 


analysis of the data. It should not be dismissed as a cliché of convention-— 


al wisdom or as an intuitive generalization, It will be seen to flow 
from the available evidence. 

There is another hypothesis that might be considered as an expla 
nation of the greater pessimism of the French-speaking respondent when 
he contenplates life in the future and his relative optimism when he 
opines about Canada's prospect as a nation, It is that he does not, to 
the same extent as the English Canadian, idemtify his personal lot with 
that of the country as a whole. 

In November 1963 respondents were asked to assess their personal 
prospects for the future and the English-speaking sample scored sig- 


nificantly higher in optimism. 


Table h.1 (CIPO . November 1963) 


Q: Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the future facing 
you and your family? 


English French Others Total 


Yes, satisfied 76.0 64.0 69.0 72.0 
No, not satisfied 14,0 26.5 13.0 geo 


Cannot say 10.0 9.5 18.0 11,0 


Number 1,28 186 9h 708 
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When a similar question was asked a year later the results were 
almost identical in so far as the positive assertion of optimism was 


concerned, 
Table 5.1 (CIPO — November 196)) 


Q: Looking ahead to 1965, as far as you personally are concerned, 
do you think it will be a better or a worse year than 196)? 


English French Others Total 


Better B AS; 62 a] 78 a) 72.5 
Worse 8.0 10.5 5.5 8.5. 
Same 9.5 8.0° 7.0 8.5 
Can't say 7.0 19.0 oO) 10.5 
Number 37 193 89 719 


In Table 5.1 the greatest difference in optimism occurs among those who 
have had some secondary school edication —~ English 76% (N:236), French 
59.5% (N:82). The proportion of those who "can't say" in the French sample 
is more than double that of the English sample on every educational level. 

A differmt kind of question that may be fitted into the category 
of "system as a whole" has to do with the perception of the political 


party process, The following was posed in May 1962, on the eve of general 


election, 
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Table 6,1 (CIPO — May 1962) 
Q: Do you think it makes a great deal of difference which 


political party runs this country? 


English French Others Total 


Yes 50.0 3955 38.0 45.5 
No 38.0 h1.5 28.0 37.5 
No opinion Wah aD isi 13.5 
No answer 1.0 1.5 18.5 3.5 
Number 160; Thh 363 21s 


The difference of 10.5% among those eroaehi ok (feel) that it makes a 
difference is quite significant in a sample of 2711, The larger pro- 
portion of the French-speaking group in the lower educational levels 
accounts for the larger percentage with "no opinion" in this group. 

But the disparity in what might be termed a positive view of party 
competition is quite consistent through all the educational levels, -But-- 
ea serite etiiathen co tenee em aataurees tive Sion of party competition 
is-quite-consistent through all the educational levels, Indeed, the | 


disparity is greatest among the more highly educated. 


Table 6,2 — Education 
Completed Secondary Some Universi ty Completed University 
English French Oth, English French Oth, English French Oth, 
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The above data have a bearing on the "sense of political efficacy" which 
will be explored in the general conclusions of this study. 

Two questions on what might be termed the "sense of socio-economic 
efficacy" appeared in the Gallup Poll of August 196), The first asked 
whether poverty was more attributable to some personal inadequacy or to 
objective circumstances, The English respondents were significantly less 
inclined than 

Table 7.1 (CIPO . August 196)) 
Q: Generally speaking, in your opinion, which is more often to 


blame if a person is poor ~ lack of effort on his part, or 
circumstances beyond his control? 


English French Othe rs Total 


Lack of effort 35.0 16.5 37.5 30.0 
Circumstances 30.5 18.5 22.5 3h.0 
Both equally 30.0 30.0 30.5 30.0 
Don't know 4.5 5.0 9.5 6.0 
Number Wi5 198 Ee 725 


the French to place the blame on circumstances. This might be due in 

part to the greater relative prosperity of the English-speaking population, 
But it could also be related to religion, It is generally held that the 
"Protestant ethic" attributes a great deal of responsibility to the 
individual for his worldly success or failure whereas Catholicism tends to 
be more fatalistic. ‘Jt would have been interesting to control the answers 
by religion but, unfortunately, the Gallup Polls no longer ask for religious 
identification, In any case, almost all of the French respondents are 
Catholic whereas the great majority of English-speaking respondents would 


be Protestant, 


ile 
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The distribution of responses by education within each of the 
language groups reveals a sharper difference between the less educated 


and the more educated in the 


Table 7.2 
Education 
Some Primary Completed Primary Some Secondary 


Eng. Fr. Oth, Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fre Oth, 
Lack of effort 16.5 12.5 25.0 20.5 570 111.0 3850 21.09.3355 
| BT sae 225 4.30.5, So.0" 9,5 
33.0 25.0 27.5 | 27.5 27.5 13.0 


Circumstances 39.0 h7.0 33.5 


Both equally 3950" 629257 21-0 
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Don't know 5.5 11.0 -20.5 9.0 10,0 . 9,0 NEO. abs5e AUTO. 

Number 361 = 6hy 2h 6h, 20 22 13h 66 21 
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Completed secondary Technical Universi ty 
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English sample than in the French sample, It should be noted that those 
in the "other" group (most probably immigrants) are less inclined to blame 


circumstances than either the English or French respondents. 


19, 
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The second question has to do with influence ("pull") as a factor 


. 
in making one's way in todey s world. There is a remarkable uniformity 


Table 841 (CIPO = August 196) 


Q: It has been said that what counts today is not what you can 
do, or how hard working you are, but whom you know and how much 
influence you hzve. Do you agree or disagree with this statement? 


gneglish French Others’) Total 
Disegree 33.0 320.5 Boe 32,0 
Don!t know 8.0 6.5 8.0 BE G50 
Number Nis 198 Le 725 


In the distribution of responses in all language zroups. Some difference 
shows up, however, in the breskdown by education. There is a definite 
tendency in the “nglish-speaking sanole to downgrade the importance of 
"oull" as education increeses, but a similar tendency is not as annarent 


in the French sanple. 


Toble 6.2 
Education 
heree ‘Disagree ho On inion 
Wnglish French Boplish French English French 
Some Primary 69.5 55.5 Mh fea 6) 26.5 19.5 e,0 
Completed Primary 68.5 65.0 22,0 25,0 9.5 19.0 
Some Secondary 63.5 57.5 28.5 36.5 6,0 6.0 
Completed ©erondary 53.9 65.5 OS pbs 3) 6.5 3.5 


University hl 61.5 52.5 35.5 5. 
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The following three tables need little comment, They reveal 
"feelings" about the role of the labour movement (Trade Unions), the 


church and religion. 
Table 9,1 (CIPO . August 1963) 


Q: Generally speaking do you think Labour is entitled or 
not entitled to the higher wages they are demanding? 


Union Member No Union Menber 
TO Tike S in family in family 

Eng. Fr. Oth, Eng. Fr. Othe Enge Fr. Oth, 

Yes, entitled lis 59.0 56.0 60,09 00.0 61.5) | -39.0 56,0 “53.5 
Bite are entitled 29,0 29.0 22.5 SOE oe iy 30.0 30.0 24.0 
Not entitled 22,5 Rees 1055 HOLS «336 12,0 200 0,92 Uso 
Undecided FSR Msp ey SRE RAS, De sen. G0) ao) Les0 
Number a5 (202, 75 98 59 17 SENG © ANG Res, 
% Lang. Gp. pond cogoenooiwetd 77.5 70.8 77.3 


The difference between English and French respondents is impressive. It 
may be accounted for in part by the general recognition that wages in 

Quebec are lower than in Ontario and Western Canada. It may also be due 
to the favourable image of the trade-union movement in Quebec as one of 


the main vehicles of reform and modernization. 
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Table 10.1 (CIPO — June 1962) 

Q: At the preset time do you think religion, as a whole, 
is increasing its influence on Canadian life, or losing 
its influence? 

English French Others Total 
Increasing 26.5 18.5 26.5 2h.0 
Losing 3h.0 41.0 28.0 Slee 
About same eee 29.0 18.0 26.5 
No opinion TRS, 9.5 10,0 10.5 
No answer a 250 AIA a5 
Number 28 186 oh 708 
Table 11,1 (CIPO -— November 1963 
Q: Do you think churches should take a definite stand 


for or against nuclear weapons and nuclear tests - 
or should the church not involve itself? 


Should stand for 
Should stand against 
Should not be invived 


Qualified 


Cannot say 


Number 


English French Others 
7.0 eo sleds 
14.0 23.0 760 
pilek 55 4 65.0 
1.5 tals 0 
6.5 oa 65 
28 186 9h 
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The fact that the religious context is quite different for the two language 
groups undoubtedly accounts for the differences in the two tables, Table 
10,1 reflects the fact that there has been a greater relative declim in 
the importance of religion in Quebec, Table 11,1 sustains the view that 
Catholics are ready fo accept a greater involvement of their church in 
non-religious matters than are Protestants, 
Evaluation 

The dimension of "evaluation" differs from that of "feeling" 
in that the ppinions or attitudes expressed are considered to have some 
foundation in direct knowledge or experience of the matter in question, 

As in the previous section of this chapter the classification of questions 
within this dimemsion is necessarily loose because one is attempting to 
impose a form on material that is rather intractable, 

We may turn first to a question that was asked in a number of 
successive CIPO surveys, It is an open-ended question that gives the 
respondent a large number of altemative answers to choose from, The 
result is therefore somewhat confused, Some of the data, however, are 
interesting and suggestive and may prove to be relevant when the study 
comes to the stage of tentative generalization. The question is: What 
do you feel is the greatest single problem facing Canada today? Of the 
alternative ampers proposed to the respond@mt one stands out for its concrete. 
ness — the unemployment situation, It is also the first on the list of 
alternatives that is shown to the respondent, It is not surprising therefore, 
that by far the largest proportion in each of the language groups chooses 

unemployment as the major problem,. It is remarkable, too, that the per- 


centages by language group show little variation, 
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Table 12,1 


Those who say unemployment is the greatest single problem 
facing Canada today, (or variation: "facing the Federal 
Government in Ottawa...") 


English French Others Total Number 


May 1962 48.5 51.5 42.5 8.5 (2710) 
June 1962 8.5 9.0 hO.5 h7.5 (1350) 
March 1963 32.0 39.5 3265 3h.0 (1995) 
August 1963 39.0 35.5 Busse .2/38.0 (712) 
August 196), 30.0 35.5 31.0 3220 (725) 


The decline in percentages between May 1962 and August 196), may be readily 
attributed to the improving economic and employment situation, 

There is a remarkable difference between the English and French- 
speaking respondents, on the one hand, and those classified as "others", 
on the other hand, in the perception of social welfare as a problem, It 
is, nevertheless, a diminishing problem as a result of the steady expansion 


of welfare services, 


Table 12.2 


Those who say social security, national health plany pensions, 
housing, etc, are the major problems facing Canada, 


English French Others 
May 1962 Bit el 20.6 
June 1962 1.9 Be 19.0 
March 1963 250 9 12;0 


August 196) Be0 35 5 
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The survey of etait’ 1963 introduced for the first time "Relation 
with Quebec, Separatism" as one of the alternatives on the list of 
answers, It is noteworthy that only 7% (1h) of the French-speaking 
respondents, and 3,24 (13) of the English-speaking considered this as 
"the greatest single problem facing the Federal government in Ottawa today", 
A year later, however, the percentages rose to 12.5 for the English sample 
and 12.0 for the French. 

An evaluation of the system as a whole and its place in the world 
is implied in qmestions on Canada's dependence on the United States, A 
different dimension is added to the question when the respondent is asked 
whether dependence is or is not a good thing, Thus we find a sma}l difference 
between the two language groups in judging the tendency of Canada's dependence 
on the U.S.A. 

It would seem however that both the issue of increasing dependence 


and its implications hold less 
Table 13.1 (CIPO — April 1963) 


Q: Do you think Canada is becoming more dependent on the U.S, or 
less dependent than it was, say 10 years aga? 
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English French Others Total 

More dependent 51,0 16.0 36.5 48.0 
Less dependent 210 16.0 19.5 19.5 
No difference= 16.0 16.5 14.0 15.5 
Dontt know 1120 20.5 19,0 1.5 
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concern and interest for French than for English-speaking Canadians, This 
hypothesis is suggested by the smaller proportion of French respondents who 
think Canada is becoming more dependent and also by the much larger 
proportion of French who "don't know", A glance at the breakdown by education 
shows that it has little effect on the percentage of "dont knows" and this | 
suggests, in turn, that the issue is less prominent in French news coverage 
and editorial comment, (The progression of English "don't knows" from low 
primary to completed secondary education is: 19.0%, 16.04, 13.06, 5.343 
the French progression is 23,0%, 21.7%,» 19,06, 18.0%.) 

There is a startling difference when those who answered "more 
Seomnnene’ were asked if this was a good thing or not a good thing, It 
suggests that the French are less worried than the English by the problem 
of dependence on the United States and its implications for Canadian 


nationhood. 
Table 13,2 fCLPO) — April 1963) 


Q: If more dependent, is it a good thing for Canada or not 
a good thing? 


Engli sh French Others 


Good thing 110.5 66.0 51.0 
Not a good thing 50.5 26.0 2.0 
Qualified 3.5 20 ae 


No opinion ae 7.0 ae 


Number 812 31 139 
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There is a strange shift of attitudes towards Cm adian-American 
relations when the question is phrased in terms of the financing of 


Canada! development, 
Table 1,1 (CIPO — June 1963) 


Q: As you kno a lot of Canada's development has been financed 
by U.S. money. Do you think this has been a good thing for 
Canada, or not a good thing? 


English French Others Total 


Good thing 61.0 50.0 7,0 56.0 
Not-a good thing 27-5 20.5 3h.0 28.0 
Qualified £.0 5 0 1,0 
Don't know 10.5 23.0 19.0 15.0 
Number ),05 193 89 687 


It seems that many English Canadians do not see American investment in 
Cara da as an aspect of Canada's dependence on the U.S.A, The difference 
between English and French-speaking respondents on this question seems to 
be not so much one of substance as one of general interest in the problem, 
The greater number of English-speaking who say "It is a good thing" is not 
balanced by a similar preponderance of French-speaking who say "It is not 
a good thing", It is in the category of "don't knows" that the reciprocal 
difference really shows up, and it is only partly attributable to 
differences in the levels of education, This is further evidence that. 
Canadian-American relations is not as great an issue in French Canada as 


it is in English Canada, 
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Table 1,2 
Educati on 
Some Primary Completed Prima 
Eng, Fr, Oth, | Tass Png mECEing 
Good thing h7.0 6.5 56.5 50.0 7.0 33.5 
Not a good thing 6.05 17,0 93526 Blea 29.5 (29.0 
Qualified 9) 8) 6) 9) = ae 
Don't know 17.0 36.5 U.5 | 20S 23 “> 385 
Number Vie so. 33 Hi ake Oey 
% Lang. Gp. (GR Site wees 1g as) lee apes 
Some Secondary “cup tote Seconda: ary 
Eng oelr, 9) Oth, iid Serie Ut 
Good thing 5u.5 50.0 36.5 | 70.5 56.5 89.0 
( 


Not a good thing B355 seeu.0) 1G eee. oe 0 


Qualified eGo @) | ASRS 
Don't know i EEO aE | 5.5 10.5 oO 
Pe ee 
Number Dues OU Star ee p09 39 9 
dean cn. 33.0 sore ole? | 26,8 20.2 10.0 


A. similar kind of question appeared in the survey of November 1963, 
except that respondents were asked to make a quantitave rather than a 


qualitative 
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Table 15.1 (CIPO — November 1963) 


Q: Do you think there is enough United States capital in Canada 
now, or would you like to see more US capital invested in this 


country? 
English French Others Total 
Enough now h9 A) 8735 bh.5 6.0 
Need more 3.0 32.0 29 0 32.5 
Undeci ded 16.5 30.5 26.5 21.5 
Number 28 186 9) 708 


judgment, and one that implied future policy rather than an assessment 

of the past. The English sample again shows a more perinice concern 

about American investment in Canada. In the breakdown by trade—union 
affiliation it is surprising to find that English-speaking trade-unionists, 
many of whose jobs must depend on the flow of U.S. investment, show the 


highest incidence of opposition to further investment. 


Table 15.2 


Union Membership 


Union member in famil No union member in fanily 
English French Others English French Others 
Enough now 59.5 shee 35.5 5.5 3955 48.5 
Need more copes S260 25.0 | 35 .0 33.5 30.5 
| LF O 
} 
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Undecided 9.5 3120 


Bar5 19.5 3939 21.0 


Number 119 62 28 309 eh 66 
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The issue of Canada's independence Tyetiast the United States 
was posed directly in August 196). To be sure, an overwhelming majority 
of Canadians opted for independence, but among those who urged joining 
the United States the largest proportion appeared in the French-speaking 


group, The difference of 7.5% between 
Table 16,1  (GIPO -— August 196h) 
Q: On the whole, do you think Canada should. join the Unitaéd 


States or remain independent? 


English | French Others Total 


Join U.S.A. AEP 2) ALG SAL ey 

eet independent 86.0 76.0 73.5 81.0 
Qualified Hp) ne 0 AB: 
Undecided 3.0 ee 10.5 520 


Number W145 198 112 725 


English and French is only marginally significant for this particular 
sample, but it is reinforced by the data from the previous tables which 
show that French-speaking Caadians perceive the American impact on Canada 
less negatively than English Canadians, The distribution by trade-union 
membership shows that it makes no difference in the English sample but it 


is a significant factor in the aggregate of Frech responses, 
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Table 16,2 


Union Membership 


Union member in family No union member in family 

English French Others English French Others 
Join U.S.A. 10.5 25.0 12.5 | WOz5eew wl5'0tsel: ES 
Remain indp. 86.5 69.0 8.5 86.0 79.0 68.5 
Qualified 0 135 0 ie 0 ) 9) 
Undecided Se) WS 3.0 ss 6.0 1.0 
Number 95 6), By 319 133 (e) 
% Lang. Gp. 22.9 3223 28.6 76.9 Ou.2 70.5 


It was suggested at the beginning of this series of talhles that 
attitudes on various aspects of relations between Canada and the United 
States could provide some index of evaluation of the system as a whole, 

The cumulative evidence of these tables indicates that French-speaking 
respondents are less concemed about and, indeed, more positively disposed 
towards the impingement of the United States on Canada. The inference 

that may be drawn is one that substantiates the oft—expressed generalization 
that French Canadians tend to value the ideal of Canadian nationhood less 
than English Canadians, This is not to minimize, however, the sense of 
French-Canadian nationhood, The issue is simply not broached directly 


in the questions that have been tabulated. 
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A question about the menber of Parliament is included in this 
chapter because it implies an indirect evaluation of the parliamentary 


function, 
‘Table. 17.1 (CIPO — August 1963) 


Q: As you know annual incomes for Federal members of Parliament 
have been raised from $10,000. a year to $18,000, a year. Do 
you approve or disapprove of this increase? 


Eng lish French Others Total 


Approve g155 22.0 20.0 28.0 
Digapprove 59.0 59.0 60.0 59.0 
Undecided 9.5 19.0 20.0 13,0 
Number 35 202 75 / biBs 


Disapproval by 59% of the sample is cosistent in the three languages cate- 
gories, It would seem, however, that in a question of this kind it requires 
more deliberation to express an attitude of approval than of disapproval, 
The 9.5% greater approval by the English-speaking group is balanced by the 
greater percentage of "undecided" in the "French" column, One usually 
finds that there is a negative correlation between "undecided" or "don't 
knows" and edication, This is not the case here, The significant difference 
in the percentage of "undecideds" as between the two major language groups 
is among those who Wave had a secondary education, or better, It is 
difficult to know whether this bespeaks a more qualified attitude on the 
part of the French-speaking or a greater indifference towards a major 
federal institution. An interesting test would be to compare attitudes 

by region, Unfortunately, the sample is not properly stratified for such 


a test, as may be seen from the following table. 
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Table 17,2 
Region 
Atlantic Provinces Quebec Ontario 
English French Others English French Others English French Oth, 
Approve 2075 p20 0) 40.0 Ces 555 32,5 30 5 eee 
Disapprove 66.5 77.0 100.0 i665 Fae 3345 eee ney | Es 
Undecided 13.0 @) ) 13.5 22 Ge. 11,0 8.0 0 32.5 
Number Sh 15) 1 15 172 9 20h; 13 3h 
% Lang. Gp. 12.) 6.5 13 3.h 85.1 1220 16.7 6.5 5.3 


An observation of secondary int 
answers by age group it was found that 


with age in both language groups. 


erest may be made here, In controlling the 


the rate of "disapproval" increased 


There is some evidence of significant differences in socio-political 


orientation in the two major language g 
perception of the role or efficacy of t 


in the political process, 


Table 18,1 (CIPO 


e 
e 


Q 


At the present time which o 
the most influence on the ¢g 


roups which is revealed in their 


he main economic interest groups 


February 196) 


f these groups do you think has 
overnment — Labor Unions, Large 


Companies or Farm Organizations? 
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be BE ee 
Totals Union member No Union member 
Eng. Free eu s Eng. Fr, Oth, Eng, Fr, Oth, 
Labor Unions 29 .0-91355_ 37.5 23.5 21.5 36.5 Deo 19 owed ee 
Big Companies Ho 01.0 soba oe ieee etl O) i ld.0' 79.0. 31,0 


Farm organizations 112.0 h.5 1h.5 Tomeeioem O.08f 11.5" dd) 16.5 


Undecided 15,0 5,0 12.0 5508-155 4.5 ye (rapa, 
No answer Cs0us) 0 2.0 P00 9.0 Dee, 0 0 
Number hil 200 ~~ 83 oly 65 22 Bit 2135) 36) 
% Language group Ete, oe50 cb.D Vis 2b7.50 “13.5 


The great majority (77%) of French-speaking respondents regard the large 
companies as the major influence on government. This is in sharp contrast 
to the 13% of the English-speaking group. A number of inferences suggest 
themselves, First, the extent that influence is Sea ited to a group 
with which one is not identified it implies a sense of political ineffectiveness, 
Secondly, the sense of relative ineffectiveness is probably reinforced and 
exacerbated by the image of large companies as English institutions, 

seen as providing supporting evidence for a general- 
Thirdly, the data may be the-image-of—large-companies—as —inglish—institutions 
Thir ization that I propose to put forward — that French-speaking Canadians 
are more "leftist" than their English-speaking counterparts. By "leftist" 
I mean disposed to making changes in a situation or condition in which they 
find themselves without being inhibited by the traditional notions of 
private property and free enterprise. In the breakdown of answers to the 


above question by socio-economic status there was no appreciable difference 


between those of high and those of low status in the French group. 
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Table 18,2 — SES 


High SES Medium High 
Eng. Er. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth, 
Labor Unions 17 th CGO aes Tes 3180 
Big Companies 53.0 86.0 0 plepeeo0.ba 5030: 
Farm Organizations 6.0 0 0 Ligue 250%" 725 
Undecided Wey eA TNN ey Me! 1035-0 Jide, 
No answer ose 0 8) 2.0 9*.0 ) 
let OA RE a AS SATEEN Sh FS A” fae 
Number 17 7 2 115 «51 26 
% Lang. Gp. deed oer 20, 0eeo se LIS 
Medium Low 
Eng. =Fr, Oth, Eng. Fre _Oth, 
Labor Unions B0,59R 1330" B50 35.07 2055 76.5 
Big Companies HOSOMET5. 03570 BOSSEST 120" 150 


Fam Organizations 10.0 4.5 17.5 | 18.5 11.5 20.0 


Undecided Le o> ee oe 26.5 

No answer eee) 5.0 | ) ) ) 

ENS CONE MSC Mule “NuueneMboenmemet). "ene SO WJ a aa 
Number 2367 116 SIN his 26 15 

% Lang. Gp. Bly e686 hes? (10.5 sey le) aispal 


(re "undecideds" — a qualification in this context - Engl - 15%, Fr. 5%) 


A somewhat related question shows a more favourable evaluation 


of union leadership by French-speaking respondmts. It seems to be part 


of a consistent pattern of more positive attitudes towards the labour 


movement in French Canada, 
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Table 19.1 (CIPO - February 196)) 


Q: Do you think, generally speaking, organized labour is being 
wisely led or unwisely led by its leaders? 


Totals Quebec Ontario 
Eng. Fre Oth, | Eng, Fr. Oth. Eng, Fr. Oth. 
Wisely 38.5 h2.0 h2.0 | 53.0 hl.o 63.5 | 3h.0 66.5 33.3 
Unwisely MiCaMs lab se sOrUMt 2705 @ 20,50 We (658 Glib, 25, 0n 5355 
No opinion OG PO; wee’) Olli Leese so, 719.0 faces yr 614 b 
Number Ri 200s lead fey LO Sie reLL plelere: Ov Re ao" Shs 


%@ Lang. Gp. OSE A als a pea teh ol oy CHOSE pt 


The difference shows up prominently in the judgment that labour is "unwisely 
led", A factor that must be taken into account is the relative youth of 

the "national" trade-union movement in Quebec and the role that it has 
played, under a university-trained leadership, in the general movement of 


political reform, This has given it a positive image among French-Canadians. 


Table oe 


Union Menbership 


Union Non Union 
Ene, Fr.) Oth, Eng. (Ero Oth: 
Wisely US Se Om tie Sey eL aslo: Paes 
Unwisely SLM) Gibaeek syle) | 1G Olan ce amas fe 
} 
No opinion 18.0. 20.0 22.5 | B10 295 ies 
Number ht aOs) Vay2e SLY Baseman ol 
i 
% Lang. Gp. 22,8 32.5 26.5 77.2 67.5 73.5 
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A somewhat biassed question about union leadership appeared in the 
survey of November 196), The evidence of differences between Engish and 
French respondents is not very significant in itself, but it is consistent 
in showing that French Canadians have a more favourable view of the labour 


movement than other Canadians, 


Table 20.1 (CIPO — November 196):) 


Q: Some people say that there are too many trouble makers and 
agitators among union leaders, Others say this talk is 
only anti-labor propaganda, What are your views on this? 


Eng, fr. Oth. Total 


Trouble makers BO Sean. 0) 5.07 ni. 
Just propaganda 20 telco. AO. Ou 20.0 
Other SIS. CIE SE aS Py) 
Some of both plOuemens 2.00 | 2h 


Undecided 1850 S270 @2275) 122.0 
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Number Wa Yee 193) 2109 719 
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Chapter Two 


Policies 


In the conceptual framework of the political system authoritative 
policies are quite properly regarded as "outputs". When one is examining 
orientations towards policies, however, the focus is on “inputs". The answer 
to a question that solicits an opinion or a judgment of an actual or projected 
policy expresses in a very real way the respondent's expectations from the 
political system. In presenting the data on differences of orientation towards 
policies as a function of language group, this chapter will also suggest that 
there are differences in the pattern and intensity of demands and expectations. 
Cognition 

There are two questions that may be classified under cognition. One 
of them is particularly interesting because it points up the problem of communi- 


catione 


Table’ 21 (CIPO -— January 1963) 


Q: Do you happen to have heard or read anything about "Medicare?" 


N. 159° 2 1910 799 


Eng. Fr. Oth. || TOTAL 

Yes B2508 2.0 80.0 : 67.0 

No 13705 70s 8 e0.o | 33.0 
| 
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The great disparity between the French respondents and the others 
suggested almost immediately that the question did not have the same meaning 
for them. What had happened was that the term "Medicare" was retained in the 
French version of the question (Avez—vous entendu parler ou lu des articles au 
sujet de "Medicare?") The term was not a familiar one, however j\4French journal- 
ists and broadcasters in discussing public health schemes, use the term "]'assurance 
sante" rather than the catchy anglicism. It is worth noting that whereas education 
and cognition were directly related in the English-speaking part of the sample 
there was no such relationship in the French, group. This is further evidence 


that the term "medicare" is generally unknown in French. 


Table™ lee 
Education 
Some Primary Completed Primary some Secondary Completed Secondary 


Eng. Fr. Othe | Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Yes 61,5 26.0 55.0 |.69.0 24.0 92.0 | 80.0 23.0 83.5 | 89.0 22.0 90.5 
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The second question had to do with the government's trusteeship over the 


Seamen's International Union. The Knglish respondents scored somewhat higher in 


Aa 
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Ba 
Table 2.1 (CIPO - November 1963) 
Q: Do you happen to have heard or read abou the Trusteeship set 
up for the SIU by the Government in Ottawa - that is over the 
five marine unions headed by Hal Banks? 
Union members No union members 
le By el Or ee in family in family 
Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Yes 690M 61.5 5.5 67s> mols) | 4560 OF, nL a Ouse 
No 31.0 38.5 hed 32.5 38.5 57.0 s\tFioee Bisse: skye 
No. 428 186 9 119 Fe 62 28 309 124 66 


% Lang. Gpe PM ERLE Wie Pye es 263 2 Otel, ree 
cognition. This is easily explained by HY ochestt ty higher levels of education. 
Indeed, one might have expected a much greater difference if account were taken 
of the fact that about 50% of the French speaking as opposed to 24% of the English~ 
speaking respondents did not have an education beyond the primary school. The 
fact that Quebec Province was the main locale of the "Hal Banks Affair™ probably 
explains the relatively high rate of cognition. 
Feeling 

Two questions that have implications for immigration, and two on capital 
punishment provide interesting data on feelings about possible policies. The 


French respondents adopt the more conservative position on both of these issues, 


Table 3.1 (CIPO — August 1963) 


Q: Would you like to see Canada with a much larger population, 
or do you think the present population is just about right? 


Eng. Fr. Oth. TOTAL 
Much larger 49.0 LAvo Mess ays fee5. 
Just right 39.5 5060, 93705 120) 
Qualified 8.5 1.0 5.0 6.0 
Can't say 3.0 5.0 0 3.5 
No. 35 202 7 712 


Table 4.1 (CIPO - January 1965) 


Q: Would you like to see Canada have a much larger population, 
or do you think the present population is just about right? 


Eng. Fr. Oth. TOTAL 
Larger Pop. 48.0 39.5 71.0 48.0 
Just about 
right now L4.O 5 28.0 “hed 
Undecided 8.0 9.0 1.0 dys" 
N 62 188 (e) 729 


The pattern is quite consistent. Those whose mother tongue is other 
than English or French (who are probably immigrants or of immigrant stock) are 


particularly in favour of a much larger population. While the difference be- 


tween the English and French speaking respondents is not great, it is apparently 
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significant because it occurs in both polls. 


decisively in the response "just about right now", 


It shows up somewhat more 


The relatively large pro- 


portion of English "qualifieds" (Table 3.1) reinforces the difference because 


a qualified response in this case implies “yes, if ...". 


Larger Population 
Just about right 


Undecided 


No. 


% Lang. Group 


Larger Population 
Just about right 


Undecided 


No. 


% Lang. Group 


Table 02 


Education 


Some Primary 


Eng. 


43.0 


450d 


TEs 


Sy 
76 


Completed Secondary 


Eng 
50.5 
40.5 


Fr. Oth. 
19.5 69.5 
71.5 $3065 
9.07 90 
66 13 
55 moe 


Fr. Oth. 
53.0) 10020 
eS O 
Ded 9 
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Th AS Lae 


Completed Primary 


Eng. Fr. Oth. 
ng as 2965 6050 
SO. S%<0 LOO 
6.5 Li O 
96 17 20 
20.8 9.0 25.3 
University 
69.0 100.0 83.5 
2350 @) 16.5 
8.0 6) O 
61 A 6 
13a BR s 7.6 
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Table 4.2 which controls the answers for education suggests that the greatest 


difference occurs in the least educated straia. 


of.) 


The question on capital punishment show that there is a general 
reluctance to depart from the traditional punitive response to murder. The 
French group, however, is significantly less inclined to do away with the 
death penalty than the English or Others. It is surprising that education 


does not seem to be an. important factor in shaping this attitude. 


Table .5.1 (CIPO — August 1964) 


Q: Which of these comes closest to the way you feel about con- 
victed murderers? 


TOTALS Some Primary Completed Primary 
Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth, Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Life impris- 48.5 35.0 52.5 9650. 3h. 5 3 te BOLO) 25.00 @5le5 
onment - 
Death penalty 1.5 1.0 aa5 O bed O Wee 5.0 O 
for men 
Death penalty 42.0 59.0 40.5 53-0 50.0 54.0 Si we7O. Our 45.5 
fore. 
No opinion ‘Si 8 Parts a Bal oa ge, TO ie) | bso 8.0 0 0) 
N. 415 198 EL2 36 6h, 2h 6h 20 22 
% Lang. Gp. Be eee lek Lech, bor 19.6 
Some Secondary ) Completed Secondary University 
Eng. Fr. Oth. | Lng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. 
| 
Life impris- 53.0 38.0 62.0 L665 3160) 6225 5565 4340 oH «0 
onment 
Death penalty 2.0 O Se ar letak: PRED Mee a a ee Ome clied 
for men { 
Death penalty 37.5 60.5 38.0 BB.0 69.0 2500 care Se aeee, ate 
for all 
No opinion 1S kon @) A O v0 | 6.5 0 720 
N. 134 66 21 89 29 2h 63 14 14 
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Table 64.L 


(CIPO - 


January 1965) 


Q: Some people say we should do away altogether with capital punish- 


ment -—- that is executing a person for murder. 


should not abolish capital punishment? 


TOTALS 

Ing. Fr. Oth. 
Should abolish 37.5 26.0 39.5 
Shoulda» nove "53.0" 05.0 —~53.0 
No opinion Tet 6.9. 0sae (a5 
N. 462 188 19 


some Secondary 


Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Should abolish 36.5 27.0 45.5 
Should not ™ 54.0 65.0 54.5 
No opinion Jeo osu @) 
Ne T6563 22 
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Do you think we 


Completed Primary 


Eng. Fr. Oth. 
BIaab i 29 5060 
56.0 47.0 60.0 

Orb Mpls. pem08e 


96 diy 20 


20.8 poses oe 3 


University 
Eng. Fr. Oth. 
36.0 O S360 
59.0, 100,0 16.5 


520 0) 0 


A series of questions on defence and military policy are included in 


this section under the aspect of "feeling". 


It might be argued that opinions 


about defence policies are evaluations, but it seemed more appropriate to treat 


them as "feelings" for two reasons. 


In the first place, the ordinary citizen 


ef 3. 


hea 
knows very little about the technical or strategic aspects of modern military 
operations. He does not react to policy decisions in this area in terms of 
knowledge or meaningful personal experience. Secondly - and this is the more 
important reason — defence policy has frequently been a source of political con- 
troversy and high emotion in our history. Indeed, some of the most dramatic 
tensions between English and French Canada have been generated by bitter dis- 
agreements over our military role. 


Q: Are you satisfied with the present Canadian defence policies © 
or do you think there is need to take a new look at our defence 


policies? 
Table 7.1 (CIPO - June 1962) 

English French Other 
Satisfied Sy PA: 2100 29.0 
Dissatisfied 35.0 Ble 28.0 
No opinion 27.0 37.0 | 25 5 
No answer 1a 8) 2.0 bit pear 
Ne Esp) 765 382 


The table reflects the fact that defence policy was not an important 
issue in the summer of 1962. A high proportion of the respondents in all the 
language groups had no opinion to offer. Of the "other" category 17.5% refused 


to anser the question. This suggests a reluctance on the part of those who do 
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not yet feel themselves fully integrated into the society to express a view on 
what they regard as a sensitive question. Although there is a significant 

spread of 10% between English and French "satisfieds", there is almost no differ- 
ence in the direct expression of dissatisfaction. The larger proportion of "no 
opinions" among the French-speaking respondents can be partly accounted for by 

the significantly lower educational level of the French group. Those with only 

a primary education account for 54% of the French sample and of these 41.5% had 

no opinion. The corresponding proportions for the English group are 31% and 30.5%. 
Table 7.2 gives the breakdown by age and indicates that the sharpest difference 


between English and French is in the oldest group. 


Table ries 
MiG & 
21 - 29 30 — 39 LO - hl Over 50 
Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Qth. | Eng. Fr. 
{ 
Satisfied BORON 29.58 25-0 13 5 eeeo.> MAN.0 9035.5 N22-0 2465 | 4085) (26,5 
| 
Dissatistied 35259432.52°26.5 | 40.0 2575 SU825 P3E.0 3455) 33.5 PAE s)he Ae 
No opinion 28.0 34.5 22.0 | 24.5 43.0 31.0 | 25.5 43.0 26.0 | 30.0 29.0 
i 
No answer sie 3 -56s26.5iiel 0 Mes0 £26.5 Be .0 | Oh 16%0 | CEG 
een L 
N. 32h 206 4 72 |) 913864 191 109 IS1G 0) 158093 526 200 
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% Lang. Gp. 20.9 27.0 18.8 | 24.9 Beh 5) 20s, 22.0 2h 33 | 33.8 26.0 
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A serious difficulty presented by this question flows from its 


ambiguity. There is no way of knowing the direction of dissatisfaction. One 
could be dissatisfied with defence policy for diametrically opposed reasons. 
(Not enough — too much). Table 7.3 distributes the responses by pee and 
shows that the rate of dissatisfaction is much higher in Alberta and British 
Columbia than in French-speaking Quebec. It is doubtful, however, that the 


reasons for the "dissatisfied" answers are similar. 


Table 7.3 
Atlantic Provinces . Quebec Ontario 


Enge'” Fre.” “othe” | Eng) Fr.) "Oth. “| “Ene.” Fr. "oth. 
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In November 1962, a more precise question on defence policy was asked. 


It had to do with nuclear weapons for Canada's armed forces. The time factor is 


of particular importance here. The survey was taken against the background of the 


confrontation between the United States and the Soviet Union over the missile bases 


in Cuba. 


In Quebec people were preoccupied with a provincial election whose main 


focus was on economic policies. The issue of nuclear weapons for Canada had not 


yet become one for widespread public discussion. 


The results of the poll show a 


high degree of uniformity. The slightly larger percentage of French-speaking who 


favour nuclear weapons is-offset by the larger proportion of "qualified" answers 


by English-speaking respondents. 


response to this question tends towards the affirmative position. 


Q: 


fable 


eS 


Just from what 
Canada's armed 


Yes, should be 


No, should not be 


Qualified 


No opinion 
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Bed (CIPO - 


November 1962) 


you know or have heard, in your opinion should 
forces be armed with nuclear weapons or not?. 


Eng. Fr. Oth. 
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It is a reasonable assumption that a qualified 
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In the distribution of responses by age it was surprising to find that in the 


French group the younger respondents were significantly more receptive to the idea 


of nuclear arming than the older respondents. 
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Table 8,2 
AGE 
ZL eed 30 — 39 LO - 49 Over 50 
Eng. Fr. Oth. ; Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Yes, should be 52.0 74.0 36.0 | 60.0 68.5 58.0 | 55.5 50.0 50.0 | 4925 335 37.0 


No, should 35582160 57, O8O500 Feiss 3154 27 95049 0922810 0ghe5 0856.5 93655 


not be 
Qualified 6.0 0 0) Ws) 14 580 L075 10.0 0 Seiel a9e5 255 605 
No opinion 8.5 530 7.0 10.5 Se5 O 7.0 140221065 6.5 735 20.0 
N. 83 56) Ab 105. 60 19 110 Ak 18 125 39 30 


~ Lang, Gp.)  I9460.25.8 17.3 | 208M 29.8 23-4 120,0.821.9 .22:2:.| 2995 19.4 37 


When the same question on nuclear arms for Canada was asked in March 
1963, it revealed a sharp change in French opinion. Defence policy had become one 
of the important issues in the federal election campaign. Mr. Pearson's Scarbor- 
ough speech in January, advocating the acceptance of nuclear warheads for Bomarc 
missiles based in Canada, had disappointed many of the younger Liberals in Quebec. 
Ihe French press was generally critical of the official Liberal position and public 


opinion shifted accordingly. The results are shown in Table 9.1. 


Table... 9.1 
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Q: Just from what you know, or have heard, in your opinion should 
Canada's armed forces be armed with nuclear weapons or not? 
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One of the apparent consequences of introducing the issue of nuclear 
arms into the election campaign was to create greater uncertainty in the minds 
of the public. The proportion of those who gave "no opinion" or refused to 
answer was double that of the November poll. In the French-speaking sample the 


greatest change from a "yes" to a "no" position occurred in the younger age groups. 


Table 9.2 
AGE 
ele eg 30 = 39 LO - 49 Over 50 
Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. th. | Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Yes GLO mova miles lt6ge5 13 OmaGMib20, 3755 34.5) 07.5) 55.5580 
No Boe 0 hes L565) Peeper oes yeU Nt elo.> 99.5 0 5265, 190.0 he, 5 ep 
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The shift in the attitudes of French respondents between Novenber and March may be 
seen as a return to, rather than a departure from the historical pattern of French 
Canadian reluctance to become involved in international affairs. The issue of nuc- 
lear weapons for Canada was not simply one of domestic defence policy. 

The degree of confusion over defence policies that had been generated 


by the election campaign shows up in the following table. No comment is necessary. 
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Table 10.1 (CIPO — April 1963) 


Q: Are you satisfied with the present Canadian defence policies 
or do you think there is need to take a new look at our 
defence policies? 


Kinglish French 


Satisfied 16.5 16.0 
Dissatisfied 18 Pi Ais te) 
No opinion 5725 5h e5 
No answer Lie hs. 14.0 
Number Loy. Th2 | 


A question on defence that was posed in February 1964, offered 
the respondent a number of alternatives. The results are interesting, if not 


unexpected. 


Table “11,1 (CIPO - February 1964) 


Q: Canada's defence policies are being argued about a good deal. 
Which of these statements comes closest to what you think 
Canada should do? 


English French Other TOTAL 
U.S. should take responsibility rate. 4.0 1.0 265 
Canada should maintain own defence 16.0 18.0 2095 L7SO 
Defence should be joint effort W263 wee) 65.0 67.0 
Canada should disarm, become neutral 6.5 eo 25 | 10 


Number yay 200 83 
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While the majority in all the language groups support the official 

policy which tries to strike a balance between the second and third alter- 
natives, the percentage of the French group is significantly lower than the 
others. What is striking of course, is the relatively large proportion of 
French respondents who opt for a neutralist policy. In the distribution of 
their answers by education and community.size one finds that the highest 
incidence of "neutralism" is among the least educated and the residents of 
small conmunities. This suggests that it is not the sophisticated connotation 


Table Le © 2 


Canada should disarm, 


French respondents become a neutral 
Towns, pop. less than 10,000 (30.5% of sample) 30.0 
Cities, over 100,000 (44.0% of sample) 16.0 
Primary education only (51.5% of sample) 2% 
Secondary education (41% of sample) 16.0% 


of neutralism that is understood by the respondents but rather the implication 
that this is a way of keeping out of someone else's wars. 

This point is substantiated by the answers to a question regarding 
Canada's role in the U.N. force on Cyprus. The issue of military (or quasi- 
military) involvement is posed in clear-cut terms. The greater reluctance of 


the French-speaking Canadian to become involved in this way is evident. The 


57. 
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pape wales (CIPO - April 1964) 


Q: Do you approve, as part of the U.N. force, of Canadian troops 
being sent to Cyprus or should we keep out of their affairs 
as much as possible? 


English French Other 
Yes — approve 62.0 41.5 49.5 
Should keep out 25.0 4h,.0 86,0 


No opinion Nes rae 14.5 14.5 
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Table 12,2 
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breakdown by education again shows that the highest proportion of those who 


say we "should keep out" is found in the least educated segment of the sample. 


Evaluation 

It was noted in the first chapter that the French-speaking Canadian 
showed a more positive orientation than did the other respondents towards the 
trade-union movement and its leadership. Yet, in the judgment of possible 
policies, or in response to questions that have policy implications for the 
labour movement, it will be seen that the French respondents were somewhat 
less favourable than the others towards, what might be termed, the "trade-union 
line". Before attempting to explain this apparent inconsistency it would be 
useful to examine the data. 

Two questions related to striking were asked in succession in the 
survey of November 1962. Naturally, those with trade-union connections are 
considerably more emphatic in their support of the right to strike than those 


eblew 2.5 6k (CIPO -~ November 1962) 
Union Membership 


Q: Do you think workers should or should not have the right to strike? 


Union member No union member 
TOTALS in family in family 
Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr, Oth. ‘ Eng. Fr. Oth. 
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without any union identification. In both of these categories, however, a 
higher proportion of French respondents expressed their opposition to the 
strike. The fact that there is a difference of only 6% between English and 
French among union members would not be very significant in itself. But it 
is reinforced by the difference of nearly 20% among non-union members. In 
the distribution of answers by education one notes that education is less of 


a factor in the attitudes of the French-speaking than of the English-speaking 


Table 13.2 
Education 
Some Primary Completed Primary 
Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Should have SE Gehl Soel®) OS50 TAO meO7eO 
ShHOULGENOtenaAVe Yl. who soe ene. Ze Nie ed 
No opinion pee Meee ce) 1O, Of 7.0 eel 
No. ous 67 Sy! 70 Be 15 
% Lang. Gp. She CBRRY YAS Noes 156 9acn16.0 
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te 
sample. It should also be noted that there is a disproportionately higher ratio 
of union membership in the French group, which suggests that the differences be- 
tween the totals might be even greater than the 13% that shows up. 

To some extent the French attitude towards the right to strike may be 
seen as conditioned by the experience of labour relations in Quebec. Between 
1944 and 1964 there was legislation that denied the right to strike to many 
categories of employees performing public services (teachers, transport, utilities, 
etc.) It was probably more natural for the French respondent, therefore, to 
accept the idea of a general limitation on'striking than it might have been for 
his English counterpart. A second factor may be touched on here. It is based 


on the generalization that the French-speaking Canadians are more likely to have 


an organic view of society and community than are those whose background is bnglish. 


They are, therefore, more amenable to the state assuming an active regulatory role 
within it. It follows readily from such a position that the claims of particular 
interests (e.g. right to strike) may be regarded as contingent on the prior claims 
of the whole community. 

The subsequent question that was asked in the same poll was a more 


general one. 
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Table 14.1 (CIPO - November 1962) 


Q: Some people feel that the strike has outlived its usefulness 
as a means by which workers can press for their demands. 
Others do not agree. What is your opinion? 


Union member No union member 
TOTALS in family in family 
Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. 


Strike has outlived 


usefulness BO a5 .Oget) Osuel Omer eg s0.0ge 0 iS goes 
No strike has not Wo20) 960 a hoon eoGe ees s 5 100.0 | 937.5 f1.0 921.0 
Qualified RO Ree Gey 1 UPN sh Veh aeae Neen AN gy ale) s6 
Undecided 50) at ieG 0y02, a 5 s0n BO 20,0 B eb 13.0" anon 
N. | hes) 20) oh Someones ) 20 eRe iy meme si 
% Lang. Group 19.6 Bile comet ef SO  O862 oe 


At first sight, the table does not appear to be particularly interest- 


ing from the point of view of this study since it shows that there is little 
difference in the opinions of the various language groups. It seems, however, to 
be a very useful further illustration of the generalization about the rationalism 
of the French as opposed to the pragmatism of the English. For, compared with 
the answers to the previous question (same sample) one notes the consistency of 


the French respondents and the inconsistency of the English. Many of the lIinglish 


Tapleoli2 


—ons 


No union member 


Union member in family in family TOTAL 

ncn ae be. Oth. ling. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Those who say work- ‘ : : ap rea oY or 
ers should not have. rae: me ae | AIO SIS Taree CTT ee ime 31) 8) 
right to strike | 
Those who say strike 18.0 Petes 20.0 LieOe Tie 265 19 39.0) 35 Ogee 
has outlived its 
usefulness 


(table 14.1) 
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respondents seem to be saying that although the strike has outlived its useful- 
ness it does not necessarily follow that workers should not have the right to 


strike. Another point to be noted is the relatively large proportion of those 


in the English group who give a qualified answer. 


A question about the desirability of freezing prices and wages yields 
rather inconclusive results except that it shows a larger proportion of non- 
union French opting for government action. It is a complex question because it 
places the respondent in a field of cross pressures. The data are presented 
without further comment. 

Table wor. (CIPO - September 1962) 


Q: It has been suggested that BOTH prices AND wages should be 
"frozen" -— that is, kept from going any higher. This means 
that wages couldn't go up and prices couldn't go up. Would 
you favour or oppose this? 


Union member No union member 

in family in family ARADSE Ae Leo 
Favour SU.C tule OED Live® Si bea rule te iG eos Oe) 
Oppose Agee hoe e260 Leen e360 bed 9 3960.) 23.0 
Qualified a5 @) Ned cee L.0 Wed aon 1.0 Sal} 
No opinion Leo Leo ee | B25 IO Tse elie 9.0 See Te ©. 
No answer - ~ - | - ~ - you ~ - 
Le a nn aetna imme n CUM eras ess 8 eels: LANES 
N. 92 55 7 | 308 Wik 6k LO8 199 91 
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The phenomenon of a person's identification with, and sense of 
obligation towards his civic society (polity) has been referred to in the 
first chapter. It offers a fruitful area for exploring and comparing ethnic 
orientations. A good index of civic obligation (civism) may be found in a 
group's attitude towards taxes. No one likes or wants to pay taxes, but there 
may be varying assesments of their fairness or utility. One could argue that 
there must be a greater sense of civisme among those who feel that taxes are 
reasonable than among those who do not. The data in the following tables on 
attitudes towards income taxes are complicated by the factor of Canadian federal- 
ism. The French-speaking respondent who thinka taxes are too high might not be 
objecting to the taxes in themselves but to the fact that too large a share is 
going to the Federal government. This difficulty is attenuated, however, if we 
do not draw conclusions about civisme in general but regard the data as evidence 
of civisme with respect to the federal polity of Canada. 


Table 16.1 (CIPO - June 1962) 


Q: Do you consider the amount of Federal income tax which you 
have to pay as too high, about right, or too low? 


English French Other La Aa 
Too high 39.0 58.5 38,0 45.0 
About right 50.0 aU 32 41.0 
Too low se O <2 >, 
‘No opinion Je 8e5 Lie 5 a 
No answer 1.0 2,0 M765 . 420 
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The pattern of responses is clear cut. Whether the demographic 
variables are region, or occupation, or education, (Table 16.2) a sign- 
ificantly larger proportion of French-speaking respondents say that the taxes 
are too high. One might reasonably expect that those who are in the higher 
tax brackets would be most unhappy with the tax rates. This is not borne out 
here (nor for that matter in other surveys) since all the statistics of in- 
come distribution show that the English-speaking group as a whole enjoys a 
higher income and must therefore be paying higher taxes than the French- 


speaking community. 


Table 16.2 
Education 
Some Primary Completed Primary some Secondary 


Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. 


Too high BOs0 0 10s 2760 


| Pena fa 5065 GOS 5 5. seo 
About right  4h.5 31.0 28.0 Hees, 4065) 140.0 50.0) Shes 27.0 
Too low 0 Gels we ee OES 20) 0 ra 0 
No opinion THO. Mite “1.5 | Shasimay Malena 56 | Spe ohr ia eLaet we 
No answer 2. tee Le ilies Pe en a an ay Bhi es tibe Dyermeanry kckibe O 
Semen Sete, AA Rlerembe wilh sig ul _babevern, WiGcish “adh Efandtt povetie Wit” 
No. 88 164 61 ) 133. (77 55 : 29 BU 56 
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Completed Secondary University 
Eng. Fr. Oth, | Eng. Fr. 
Too high 38.5 66.0 33.5 | Bie 70.0 
About right PoROMmee Os WO Seite SS. 5°? 15.0 
Too low 0 0 0 Roubs 0 
No opinion +e (8) O | Veo 0 
No answer As: O 26.0 15) lS. 
nes 
No. G59 27 | 65 20 
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A similar question on income taxes was asked in January 1965. This 
time the specific reference to the Federal government was omitted. The result 


for the French respondents was about the same as 1962. The proportion of 


those in the English sample that considered the income taxes too high had risen 


by 7%. It would be difficult to account for this rise, but it is fortunately 
Table 2 7st (CIPO - January 1965) 


Q: Do you think present income taxes in Canada are too high or 
about right? 


English French Other TOTAL 
Too high 45.0 D505 5565 48.5 
Too low 1.0 ow ees SO) 
About right 42.0 1.5 34.0 38.5 
No opinion 4.5 oye O 4.0 5.0 
Don't pay tax cand (Re 5 eV 7.0 
Ne 1,62 188 (ee) feo 


not necessary to do so for the present purpose. The relevant point is that oa 
significant difference still shows up between English and French perceptions 
of their tax obligations. 

In August 1963 respondents were asked: The Government claims more 
money has to be raised in taxes. What sort of taxes would you prefer to see 
increased? There was agreement in the ranking of the three most popular 


answers, but the proportions were quite different for the first two. 


él. 


a= 
Table 18.1 (CIPO ~ August 1963) 
Q: What sort of taxes would you prefer to see increased? 


English French Other 


N - (435) (202) (75) 
Luxury Taxes Ll, .O 66.5 26.5 
Corporation Tax Le Té5 2h,.0 
Liquor ‘Taxes 6.5 7.0 ae 


The question of Canadian wheat sales to China and other Communist 
countries was raised in November 1962 and elicited generally uniform 
responses from all the language groups. In the distribution by regions one 


notes a pretty clear correlation between economic interest and approval. 


Tapie- 19 2 (CIPO - November 1962) 
Q: Do you approve or disapprove of Canadian sales of food, wheat 


and products other than war materials to Communist countries 
such as Red China, Cuba or Poland? 


English French Other 


Approve 65.0 60.0 Due D 
Disapprove fiepes 25.0 2ie0 
Qualified 4.5 4.O heO 
No opinion 4.0 te 13.5 
N. 423 201 81 


The over all response suggests that economic calculation was the major factor 


in evaluating this policy. 


Table 19.2 (Region) 


Atlantic Prov. Quebec Ontario 


Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. 


48.9 9.9 30.9 


Approve 58.5 50.0 O 75.0 59.0 0 62.0 70.0 56.0 
Disapprove 31.0 16.5 0 2560 Ges. 5750 de 29.5 20.0 79200 
Qualified 20) uslecs 0 mete | #50) 0 ae 
No opinion Po5 ele O60 Ome i025 43.0 : 4-0 (1000 Bao 
Sa ia werner Dy em 
N 65 6 1 | f6mee 70: 7 | 207 20n eco 

| 


Peleg oe ero sl 3.0 1.2 | 3.6 (Gh.66 8.6 


Man/ Sask | Alberta Br. Columbia 
Approve 69.5 0 48.0 70a pee LOO. 0) 72.5 Ekibi. 62 100, Oras 
} 
' 
Disapprove 24.0 0 26.0 2he5 We cori Bes pales: O 15 
Qualified 6.5 Omer: DU GU RU te Elie d me c50 10, Marae) 
No opinion iinet (a ehtes basi: net PROMS |G 
> een vue a pone 
N Lb phar eS) 37 Pio lino? ey Pe 
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Several"policy" questions were raised in the Gallup poll of June 1963. 
They are presented here in the order in which they were posed. The first had to 
do with provincial lotteries. There is a small difference between English and French 


respondents in the proportions of those who favour lotteries, but the difference 


27- 
Table 20.1 (CIPO —- June 1963) 


Q: Would you favour or oppose the Government of this Province 
running big sweepstakes or lotteries to help pay for educ-— 
ation and public health? 


English French Other TOTAL 
Favour 71Le0 79.0 69.5 73-0 
Oppose 23.0 9.0 25.0 196s 
No opinion 6.0 12.0 5.5 far) 
N. 105 193 89 Bea 


proves to be quite significant when the expressions of outright opposition 


are taken into account. To some extent the difference may be due to religious 
factors as the breakdown into Protestant and Catholic responses indicates. 
(English Protestants 71.5% in favour; linglish Catholics 77% in favour). The 
strongest opposition is expressed in the prairie provinces with the Atlantic 
provinces not far behind. 

The question of allowing Bingo games produced a very intriguing set 
of answers from the point of view of cultural orientation. ‘he important 
difference here is not between those who would and those who would not allow 
Bingo games, but between those who would allow all games and those who need the 
‘justification of charitable purpose. A much larger proportion of English- 


speaking respondents seem to need such a justification. The distribution by 
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Q: Do you think the Government should allow all bingo games, 
allow them for church and charitable purposes only, or 
should they not allow them at all? 


dD aud ual a Weel Protestant Catholic 
Eng. Fr. Oth. : Fr. Oth. : Fr. Oth. 
| | 


All games Sei 49.0 ie 8) BESS O bs .5 48.0 L965 Boe 


Church, charitable 40.5 23.5 27.0 41.0 50.0 27.0 Hos 123) eso 


Qualified GeO. agi) 1s oe Seo) 0 205 bee ery ae 


Not allow any Wiese ete Ne eo To Uo 23 6 


No opinion oe)! ta ae del! 


Puen Le, 2.0 


Ba een eOnU 
O 130 O 


N BOGS seo) 2.Go 33h 2 Aly 56 LS aero 


% Lang. Group Bee 1 PLO Pee G. 9 3S 


religion suggests that while the Kbnglish-speaking Catholic is more ready than 
the Protestant to allow all Bingo games, he is also more inclined than the 
French-speaking Catholic to use "charitable purpose" as a rationalization. The 
result is that the lowest incidence of clear-cut opposition is found in this 
group. It might be of passing interest to note that the greatest propensity to 
rationalize Bingo games was found among the English-speaking respondents of the 


Province of Ontario. 
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Table wei s2 


English-speaking respondents who would allow Bingo games for 
church and charitable purposes only. | 


Atlantic Provinces - eNas 
Quebec - 30.0 
Ontario - 51.5 
Manitoba/Sask. en). 5 
Alberta ow 3365 
BEG. rae 6 hs) 


A rather complicated question about the possible consequences of 
a free-trade policy between Canada and the United States is presented here 
not only because it points up interesting differences but because it also 
provides additional evidence that the French Canadian is less concerned than 
the English Canadian about the impact of the United States on Canada. The 
rae by Union membership suggests that the English-speaking worker is 
particularly worried about the possible effects of free trade on Canadian 


employment. 
Table 22.1 (CIPO - June 1963) 
Q: Do you think Canada would be better off or worse off if U.S. 


goods were allowed in here free, without tariff or customs 
charges, and Canadian goods allowed into the U.S. free? 


Union members No union members 
TOONE TAS in family in family 
Ing. Fr. Oth. ing. — Fr. Oth. ing. Fr. Oth. 
Better BOSo SLO. oh 0 PUVA GT SDS ie) fase ol. OG 
Worse Deeded 19.0 iL ume 6) Me) SO cOu ced. line 
No opinion LG eels pon UO 16.0 7 25.0 “13550 1G, Gao sale 
N. BOpaee Lae BY a a2 30 Ole LE oe 
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In evaluating the federal government's handling of unemployment 
French-speaking respondents are somewhat more critical than the English. 
This is probably due, in part, to the fact that unemployment is a particularly 
serious problem in some parts of Quebec. Another reason that may be suggested, 
very tentatively, is that by 1963, most French Canadians were looking increas-— 


Table 23.1 (CIPO - June 1963) 


Q: In general, do you think the Federal Government is doing a 
good job in handling the unemployment problem? 


Union member No union member 
aT iby os tae in family in family 

ing. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Good job 20.0) 13.5) 6.0 2 alt 13.5) 16.5 2s eee fe 
Fair job BG<5Erg050n 3i85 3120 ooo) 27.0 ee ee ee ei 
Notrpoods jou yI0.0 37.002 B2eo L6.0 20.0 29N5 3s ee. U 
Undecided Te Ae ee Le PS s5 “3085 1605 73.395en25%5 

N 405 193 89 a 71 520, ei 33h Isl 59 
% Lang. Gp. ion eo eesed) ot) 2s 8, 7/3. 6655 


ingly to the state for active and large-scale intervention in the economy 
and many therefore found the federal government too irresolute. Not un- 
expectedly, the sharpest cirticism comes from those with a trade-union 
identification, but the distribution by socio-economic status (average and 


average plus) provides support for the tentative suggestion made above. 
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A question about government 
difference between English and French 


the question might have biassed the responses. 


Q: 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


N 


Wealthy 


Eng. 


Generally speaking, do you think the farmers of this province 


Fr. 


Table 23.2 


(Socio Economic Status) 
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treatment of farmers produced a very sharp 


opinion. 


(CIPO - November 1963) 


are getting a square deal from the Canadian government? 


English 


D145 
2550 
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28 


French 


Other 


47.0 


20.0 


9h, 


TOTAL 
Ah 5 
299 


2040 
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To some extent, the phrasing of 


By placing the onus on the central 


government it is possible that the question evoked from French-speaking respond- 


ents a generalized criticism of the federal government rather than an evaluation 
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of a particular policy. The more important reason for the difference, how- 


ever, must stem from the marginal and precarious nature of Quebec's farm 


economy. This point is borne out when Quebec opinion is compared with that 


in the Atlantic provinces where farmers face similar problems. 
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Undecided 
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Table 24.2 


Atlantic Provinces 


Eng. Fr. Oth. 
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When a question is phrased in terms of federal-provincial roles it 


is not surprising to find that the French-speaking Quebecker strongly favours 


his provincial. government. This would be particularly evident on issues that 


Table 25.1 (CIPO - April 1964) 


In a Canada piidtable pension plan, who do you think should run 
it ~ the Federal Government in Ottawa or the government of this 
Province? 


Atlantic 
TOTALS Provinces 
Federal Government 63 OP 2h 70 "GE70 Shad LSS O 
Provincial Government 21.5 57.5 19.0 LO oa ~ 
N 27 206 89 61 9 - 
% Lang. Group iWkges | ghee 
Quebec Ontario 
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Provincial Government 30.0 63.5 12.5 
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Table 25.1 (continued) 


Man/ Sask Alberta Br. Columbia 
Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. Ing. Fr. Oth. 
Fed. Gov't. (Jeo 19720 aoe Coane Se rw, 80.5 ~ 66.5 
Proves “Gov' Us ies See 5 ee 22.0 - 25.0 12.5 = te od | 
No opinion been 8 oem weak 8) 8.5 - RL. (oe) - LOS 
N of 4, ey, 36 ~ 12 56 ~ 12 
% Lang. Gp. 1335 ee ok 8.4 ae oO es Bs Cpe: 


have been widely discussed. One would have been hard pressed in the Spring 

of 196k, to find a single French-speaking ‘public figure or journalist favouring 
a federally-administered portable pension scheme. It is surprising, therefore, 
to find that only 64% of the Quebec French sample posit vay favoured a 


provincial ‘plan. 


Popular interest in the relationship between money and politics nor- 
mally runs high. Because most people suspect that those who contribute political 
funds expect to receive something in return there is likely to be strong support 
for legislation to compel the publication of sources of party funds. ‘The 


difficulties of administering such a policy are not usually appreciated. 
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Table 26.1 (CIPO - April 1964) 


Q: Do you think that political parties should or should not publish 
details of their political funds -— that is, make public the 
sources from which they get their money? 


English French Other | TOTAL 

Should Teed 86.5 81.0 | 79.0 

Should not 17.0 a6 10.0 | Whee 

Qualified veo O O | 1,0 

Npebion is ase 940 | 8 
N. loys =) >) -o0GngeeeS.. | 722 


The special sensitivity of French-speaking Canadians on this issue 
is certainly related to more immediate experience. The exposure of corrupt 
practices under the Union Nationale regime and the reforming zeal of the 
present Liberal government lead to high expectations that some action to 
regulate political funds will be taken. A breakdown by regions shows that 


inglish opinion in this question is quite uniform. 
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Chapter Three 


The International Environment 


This chapter will deal with the orientations of Canadians towards 
other political systems, both in themselves and in their relations with each 
noners We will be Jooking for differences in the perceptions of some aspects 
of the extra-societal environment. There were not very many questions in 
this area and no attempt will be made to classify them under the categories 
of cognition, feeling and evaluation. They will be grouped, instead, as 
perceptions of the United States as a world power, relations between the great 
powers, disarmament and the prospects of war and peace. 

In the earlier chapters the questions about the United States 
referred to that country's influence and impact on Canada, and on Canadian 
reactions to the American fact. It was seen that French-speaking respondents 
were, on the whole, less worried than the other respondents by the extent of 
American influence in Canada. ‘They were also more inclined to favour policies 
of even closer integration between the two countries. This tendency finds 
reinforcement in the more positive view of the United States as a world power that 
is held by French Canadians. 

‘he contest between the United States and the Soviet Union to land a 
man on the moon now seems to be a very close one. But in 1962, the objective 


evidence of Soviet missile superiority gave little ground for the belief or hope 


that the Americans could overcome this lead. 


Yet, in reply to a question 


about the race to the moon a significantly larger proportion of French- 


speaking respondents favoured the United States. 


The table shows that 


education does not account for the difference. 
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Russia first 
Both even 
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Table 1.1 (CIPO - November 1962) 


Education 


Which country, the United States or ltussia, do you think 
will be first to send a man to the moon? 


| 
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Completed Primary Some Secondary 
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A couple of months later respondents were asked to assess the 


progress of American prestige. The poll was taken after the completion of 


Table 2.1 (CIPO ~ January 1963) 


ees 


(A GE) 


Q: In the last year, would you say the prestige of the United 
States has increased or decreased in this country? 
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the Bene full year of the Kennedy administration, a year that had come to 

a climax in the Cuban crisis. ‘The difference between English and French is 
particularly marked among those who considered that Americans had lost prestige. 
In the distribution by age it may be noted that the youngest English-speaking 
group most closely approaches the assessment made by the French group as a 
whole. 

From the perspective of 1965, it would seem that the French assess- 
ments in 1962-63 were more valid than the English ones. The question that 
might be raised is whether this was mere-coincidence or whether it was due to 
a more objective appraisal of the facts. There is little doubt that English- 
speaking Canadians have a stronger subjective identification with Americans 
than do their French compatriots and that this must influence their perceptions 
of the United States. It may be argued that in giving a negative evaluation of 
American prestige or her space achievements, the respondent is expressing per- 
sonal disappointment rather than making a rational judgment. This argument 
suggests that one might find a high incidence of negative appraisal precisely 
in those regions where there is a strong sense of identification with the 
United States. ‘The breakdown of responses by region seems to confirm this 


hypothesis. 
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Table 1/2.2 


Percentage of English-speaking respondents‘ by 
region who say: 


a) b) 

U.S. will get man to U.S. prestige has 

the moon first decreased 
Atlantic Provinces 26.0 ages 
Ontario 34.5 26.0 
Manitoba/Saskatchewan 30.5 18.0 
Alberta 19.0 30.5 
British Columbia 23.0 Dieu 


If subjective identification with the U.S.A. tends to make one more 
pessimistic or more critical of its image because of higher expectations, it 
might, on the other hand, make one more inclined to approve specific American 
policies. Evaluating a policy is not the same as Sear aait an opinion about 
a nation's prestige. ‘Thus a question on the American policy of nuclear test- 
ing in mid-1962 finds the English-speaking respondents more approving than the 
French. The wonder is that the difference of opinion is not much sharper when 
account is taken of the traditional French Canadian caution when it comes to 


policies that imply possible military outcomes and involvements. 
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Table 3.1 (CIPO - June 1962) 


Q: Do you think the United States should stop atomic bomb 
tests or do you feel those tests should be continued? 


English rrencn Other | TOTAL 
Should stop | 10.5 5565 Ah 5 45.5 
Should continue 45.0 2725 ulead te | 8745 
No opinion 135 1570 1345 | 1355 
No answer Ie 2.0 L725 | 3.5 
N. 1552 765 382 | 2669 


A number of questions on China, the U.S.5.R. and the possibilities 
of peaceful coexistence do not yield very conclusive evidence of difference 
in the perceptions of English-speaking and French~speaking respondents. Where 
significant differences do show up they seem to be traceable to differences in 
interest and cognition. If a generalization may be ventured at this point it 
is that French Canadians seem to have less interest in, and knowledge of inter- 


national affairs than members of the other language groups. 


In replies to a question on whether China had a seat in the United 
Nations the proportion of correct answers in the linglish sample was double 
that of the French. The relationship is reversed in the proportions of the 


"don't knows", 


sf 
Table 4.1 (CIPO = August 1963) 
Q: Do you happen to know whether Communist China has or has 
not a seat in the U.N.?. 
English French Other | L Ost AL 
Has a seat lee 10.0 6.5 8.0 
Has not 63.5 31.5 4205 pele 
Don't know 29.5 58.5 51.0 39.5 
Ne 135 Tyee. 75 712 


Disparities in educational level can explain only a small part of the differ- 


encee 
Table 4.2 
Education 
Some Primary | Completed Primary 
Eng. Fr. Oth. | Em. Ere Oth, 
Has a seat oe lee 6.0 | yh 2550 O 
Has not Bohs HES. 92365 | 59.0 25.0 38.5 
Den tence Botor G05 1.70.5 | gan Ra fem Ee 
DI cae ee cpl mene mrecegcinnmmetrantrnnimepcnin ic ees 
es | 
Ne 39 82 22 | 85 ie 13 
% Lang. Group 8.9 7740.6" 422:17 105 Deo ed 
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Table 4.2 (continued) 
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In November 1962 three questions on war and peace were asked in 


succession) 


Possible 
Not possible 


No opinion 


Table 5.1 (CIPO — November 1962) 


Do you think it is possible or impossible to reach a peaceful 


settlement of differences with Russia? 


English French Other 


69.0 64.0 57.0 
2),.0 To 32.0 
7.0 17.0 11.0 


Ne 


1.23 201 gl 


TOTAL 
66.0 


23.5 


‘Go, 


95 
Table 6.1 (CIPO - November 1962) 
(A G BE) 
Q: How worried are you about the chance of a nuclear world 
war breaking out? 
TOTALS 21 — 29 30 - 39 

ing. Fre Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. ing. Fr’. Oth. 
Very worried 6.5 Loe 20.0 6.0 Mie yay 21.5 945 LIS Foe) 26.5 
Se RR (ales Aces: Sepik 1! iver rd. (Rte a Gc Ma) ace apes 

at all e e e ° e {Je ® +t. 6 e 
No opinion L.0 ae O 6) 0 8) | Oz 0 6) 
EAL III LD A ER AN ERT ATA Me fearon SS pe t | Eee tee Se i Te SRL RETO ALE. SOMONE Sti 5. Cee net ie 
N. 1,23 201 81 | 83 58 14 105 60 19 
% Lang. Group 19:19.60208-8 17.3 PInESy None iste gar 
LO - 49 | 50 and over 
ing. Fr. Oth, Eng. Fr. Oth. 

Very worried aust MES he) 5.0 26.0 20.0 
Fairly worried S600 0° 192.5. 216.5 23.0 2B. Ue oke> 
Not worried at all Die) ee Fe 71,0 43.5 6.5 
No opinion LO 6) 16) 1.0 La) O 
Ne 110 Aly 18 125 he 30 
% Lang. Group 26.0 we i” 29,5 A ee 
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Table 7.1 (CIPO — November 1962) 
(A GE) 


Q: There have been discussions about all nations reducing 
their armaments. Of course everybody hopes it would - - 
‘but do you think such an agreement would work or not? 


PeUolenos ZL eo 30 - 39 
Eng. Fre Qth.}| Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. 
Would work Se eNO. 08 hoe ASe Oe eS Sie ENE he) 


Would not work L6.5 8307 3355 42.0 48.5 43.0 50.5 5155 


Qualified 1035 aha t Coed bee 11.0 6) 21.5 1355 os 
No opinion Bae ahah ay 8.5 5.0 14.0 eee Shs 
N. es EMD cad 83 58 14 105 60 
% Lang. Group LD eos Les 24.8 29.8 
QO -/? 50 and over 
Would work Eng so g FY epyeiOth » ‘Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Would work 1305) 63.00.9565 35.5 5 e566 600.0 
Would not work LO. Oo Os Ui eo ot 0h et.’ ee 
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There is a substantial degree of agreement in the answers to the 
questions on peace with Russia and disarmament. The differences that appear 
in Table Tel among those who say a disarmament agreement would work are 
largely balanced by those who give a "qualified" answer (Riglish and Other). 
A significant difference shows up, however, in concern about the chances of 
nuclear war. It is part of a consistent pattern which shows French~speaking 
Canadians to be more worried and more pessimistic about war and military 
involvement. 

One might also argue, by comparing Tables 6.1 and 7.1, that there 
is a greater logical consistency in the French position. Of the French 
respondents 45.5% are not worried at all about nuclear war and 46.5% believe 
that 'a disarmament agreement would work. On the other hand, 61.5% of the 
English respondents are not worried at all about nuclear war yet only 37.5% 
believe categorically that disarmament would work. 

Further evidence of greater logical consistency in French responses 
(or, to put it another way, of the difference between rationalistic and 
pragmatic modes of responding to questions about human affairs) may be found 
in the poll of August 1963. Respondents were asked first, to evaluate the 
sincerity of Soviet statements of peaceful intent, and then to express an 


opinion about the possibility of peaceful coexistence with the U.S.S.R. There 


Table 


8.1 


Q: Russian radio often claims that Russia wants to end the 


cold war and seeks only peace. 
sincere or do you think it is only propaganda? 


Sincere 
Propaganda 
Qualified 


Don't know 


Ne 


English 
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TOTAL 
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was general agreement on the first question and a significatn reversal on the 


second. Whereas only 25.5% of the English-speaking sample thought the 


Table 9.1 


(CIPO - August 1963) 


Q: Do you think the Western countries can continue to live peace- 


fully with the Russians or do you think there is bound to be 
a major war sooner or later with the Russians? 


Can live peacefully 
Bound to be war 
Qualified 


Can't say 


Ne 
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Russian statements to be sincere, 54.5% thought that peaceful coexistence 


with Russia was possible. 


The corresponding figures for the French sample 


were 23.0% and 31.0%. They imply that one cannot, at the same time, be 


skeptical of Russian peace talk and optimistic about peaceful coexistence. 


A breakdown of Table 9 by education shows that it is a partial factor in the 


larger proportion of French respondents who have no opinion. There is a 


correlation between optimism about coexistence and education in the English 


sample but not in the French. 
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A question on peaceful coexistence appeared again the survey of 
November 1964. Both English and French respondents expressed greater 
Table 10.1 (CIPO — November 196/,) 


Q: Do you think the Western countries can continue to live 
peacefully with the Russians or do you think there is 
bound to be a major war, sooner or later, with the Russians? 


English French Other TOTAL 
Can live peacefully 67.0 430 72.0 61.0 
Will be war Z34D Pay ae 17.0 24.0 
Undecided ang 28.5 11.0 Pde 
N. 437 193 89 119 


optimism than in 1963, but the difference between them remained the same. 


The correlation between education and greater optimism appears now also in 
the French sample. However, the large number of French “undecideds" cannot 
be attributed to education alone. It would seem to indicate a greater lack 


of interest in the issue. 
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Table 10.2 (Education) 
Some Primary Completed Primary 

Eng. Fr. th. Eng. Fr. Oth. 
Can live peacefully 61.0 33.0 70.0 56.5, 38,0 47.0 
Will be war 43D. tO Lose 22 a Te Shiite 
Undecided EPG Ree TGA per.) lle 5 C735 
N. 36° 76 20 | 69 21 17 
% Lang. Group Baz 39 N pees 2566 1039 PIG ek 

Some Secondary Completed Secondary University 
Ene, Ee. Oth. | pene ere Othe) (0 ng.) Fre Oth: 


Can live 


peacefully 66.0 48.5 81.0 7h 20 63.5 91.5 GUS Dis Le Dia bticheW 


eden oe | eA Or 
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Returning for a moment to the question of November 1962 (Table 5.1) 
about the possibility of reaching a peaceful settlement with Russia, one is 
struck by the much larger percentage of optimism among French respondents in 
that poll than in the subsequent polls (Tables 9 and 10). The English 


responses in all three polls were quite consistent. The apparent inconsistency 


16— 
in French responses might be attributed to sampling error or to the fact 
that French Canadians were particularly impressed by the peaceful outcome 
of the Cuban crisis in October 1962. A third, albeit speculative réason, 
might also be suggested. It has to do with differences in’sensitivity to 
shades of meaning conveyed by language. In November 1962 the question 
referred to the possibility of a peaceful settlement (Pensez-vous qu'il soit 
possible ou impossible d'obtenir un reglement pacifique des differends qui 
nous oppose a la Russie?) In August 1963 and November 196), the questions 
the questions seemed to ask for judgments of probability: Do you think the 
Western countries can continue to live peacefully with the Russians? (Croyez~ 
vous que les pays occidentaux peuvent continuer a vivre en paix avec les 
aleees ou pensez-vous que tot ou tard, une grande guerre sera declaree avec 
les Russes?) One could Bt that in its everyday use English tends to be 
less precise than French and that English respondents were therefore less apt 
to make the distinction between possibility and probability than were French 
respondents. ‘This might account for the apparent consistency of the English 
opinions on this issue and the sharp change in French opinions when the 
question was phrased in terms of probability rather than possibility. It is 


often noted that those whose mother tongue is French are particularly proud 
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of the precision and logical elegance of their language. 


Several questions on the perception of Esinanist China as a world 
power yield rather inconclusive evidence of differences. In January 1963, 
French-speaking respondents considered Russia a greater threat to world peace 
than China. 
Table 11.1 (CIPO\- January 1963) 


Q: Which do you think today is the greater threat to world 
peace — Russia or China, or don't you think either is a 
threat right now? 


English © French Other TOTAL 
Russia is greater threat 24.0 3905 2305 28.0 
China is a greater threat 38.5 eGo es ao 32.0 
Both are the same rte. 25.0 19.0 1855 
Neither is a threat 18.0 seo Lie LO 6 
Other country is threat PE, 05 1.0 1.0 
Can't say Zhe 7.0 6.0 | 4.O 
Ne 59 191 rhe) THI 


A year and half later the question of which country was the 
greater threat to peace was projected into the future and the answers by 


language group were quite uniform. (If some weight is given to the "no 


opinions.") The larger proportion of "no opinions" in all groups occurs in the 
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Table 12.1 (CIPO — August 196i,) 


Q: Looking ahead to 1970, which country do you think will be 
the greater threat to world peace - Russia or Communist 


China? 

English French Other TOTAL 
Red China will be 67.0 5975 48.0 62.0 
Russia will be 18.5 20.5 see - 1) i540 

{ 

Other pe 0 Pde | 6 
No opinion Loe 20.0 LPL, 4 LE all 
Ne L15 198 112 725 


lower educational categories. I1t could be argued again with respect to 
the above questions that the French are more sensitive than the English to 
the nuances of language. In the context of 1963 it seemed unlikely that a 
relatively weak China could be a greater threat to world peace than the 
powerful Soviet Union. But Fouche ahead to 1970 when UVhina would probably 
possess a nuclear arsenal of its own, it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that China might be the greater "threat". It would seem that French 
respondents were more aware of this distinction than their lInglish-speaking 
counterparts. 

The pragmatism and, perhaps, greater sophistication of linglish 


respondents in matters ot international relations shows up on the issue of 


19- 
Table 13.1 (CIPO - February 1964) 


Q: Do you think Canada should or should not recognize the 
Communist government in China, that is, appoint an 
ambassador to China, and have dealings with that govern- 


ment? 
English French Other TOTAL 
Yes, should recognize 58.0 39.0 has 5 oe 
No, should not recognize 29.0 42.0 36.0 33.5 
No opinion £30 19.0 2065 1565 
Ne hil 200 83 69h, 


the formal recognition of mainland China. It is highly probable that a 
content analysis of press reports and news commentaries would show that 
the French news media are at least as favourably disposed as the English 
towards Canadian recognition of China. Yet a significantly larger pro- 
portion of English-speaking Canadians favour a policy of recognition. The 
breakdown by education suggests that it accounts for only a small part of 
the difference. lKeligion may be seen to be a factor of some slight 
significance in influencing the attitude of French Canadians on this 


issue. 


Yes, should recognize 


No, should not recognize 41.5 


No opinion 
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% Lang. Group 


Yes, should recognize 
No, should not id 


No opinion 


Table 13.2 


Some Primary 


Eng. Fr. Oth. 

8950 1) S6n0e 82955 

46.0 41.0 

19.5 “1e,O eos 
36 (So Pray 

8.7 39.0 20.5 


Some Secondary 
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(Education) 


Completed Primary 


Eng. Fr. Oth. 
52 0 MAG F181 80 
Seats Aopen ess 


16.0 21.0 27.0 


69 25 22 


1666 9 12.5) eo. 5 


Completed Secondary 
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% Lang. Group 


Eng. Fr. Oth, | Eng. Fr. Oth. 
56.0 40.8 55.0 : 62.6. 50.0% 50.0 
53,0). 30e5: 5080 ! 26.07. 36.58 1h0.0 
On elon ale | 12.0 13.5 10.0 
13h) se eCO ( 89 30 10 
B26 2670 RIEL Bie "Laks0 Tp Lo 
Table 13.3 (Religion) 
Protestant Roman Catholic 
‘English | English French 
58.5 51.5 39.40 
28.0 36 .0 1270 
13.5 12.0 19.0 
344 58 198 
83.6 ha 99.0 
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Two questions on the prospects of peace were asked in January 
1965. One referred to the peace-keeping effectiveness of the United 


Nations, and the answers to it indicate a difference between English and 


Table 4.1 (CIPO - January 1965) 


Q: As things stand today would you say the chances of the 
United Nations for keeping the peace in the world are 
good or poor? 


Ing lish French Other TOTAL 
Good 112.0 5140 Agcy Ups ies 
Fair 32.0 20.5: 28.0 28.5 
Poor | 22.0 Lew 2265 21.5 
No opinion 14.0 Deo 5.0 oy) 
Noor 4.62 188 79 729 


French opinions on whether the prospects were "good" or "fair". The 
difference, however, seems to be one of nuance rather than substance. It 

is possible that the English respondent is more inclined to qualify his 
optimism where the French respondent tends to be more definite in his judg- 
ments. But another explanation also suggests itself. The word "fair" has a 
generally positive connotation in English and may denote a slight hesitation 
to use an unqualified "good", ‘The French questionnaire uses the word “pass~ 


able" which does not have a similar positive ring. One could argue, therefore, 
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that a larger proportion of French respondents answered "good" because there 
was not an alternative answer that implied a qualified "good". This point 
would seem to be sustained by the relative uniformity in the replies to a 


question on the prospects of war that was asked in the same survey. 


Waple 15.1) GsGlPO — January 1965) 


Q: How long do you think it will be before there is another 
world war - or do you think it's unlikely we will have an- 
other world war? 


English French —-Other TOTAL 
Within a year 05 2.5 6) 140 
1 - 5 years Gil. 4.0 Da 40 
6 - 10 years 7.0 9.0 Ete S20 
over 10 years 13.3 15.0 20,0 1325 
war unlikely 53.0 54.5 48.0 53.0 
don't .know rene 15.0 250) 20.5 
N. 62 188 {fc 129 


In concluding this brief chapter two general momgimw observationc 
may be madee ‘The first is that lrench=-speaking Canadians score lower in 
cognition ard interest than Huglish=speaking Canadians with respect to the 
international enviroment. This is only partly accounted for by the lower 
average level of education, ‘Ihe second is that, on the whole, the orientation 
of French Canadians towards international issuesdiffers warkedly from the 
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Chapter Four 
The Two Nations 


This chapter will deal with two sets of questions. One has to do with 
relations between English and French speaking Canadians, both directly and in 
the broader context of federalism. ‘The other group of questions partains to 
various kinds of national symbols. As in tke previous chapter, it will be seen 
that the data do not readily lend themselves to classification under the headings 
of cognition, feeling and evaluation. Instead, each of the two groups of ques 
tions will be presented chronologically. 

As indices of the current crisis in Canadian federalism the data in the 
first part of this chapter will appear to be particularly relevant and interesting. 
However, the larger perspective of this study should not be overlooked. It is ho 
examine the evidence of differences in the political cultures of English and French 
Canada. Such evidence will ie found especially in the sdcond part of the chapter 


that deals with perceptions of national symbols. 


finglish-French Relations 

By the Spring of 1963 most Vanadians were aware of, and responding, to the 
winds of change within French Vanada and the strong assertions of French Canadian 
"mationhood", ‘lhe obtrusiveness of separatist organizations in Quebec, the sloguris 
of the Quebec general election of November 1962, and much of the debate during the 
federal election campaign all served to focus attention and evoke attitudes on 


nglish—French relations. ‘There are signiticant differences in the pattern of 
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English and French responses to questions that were asked in Gallup polls start- 
ing in April 1963. If a generalization may be hazarded at this point it is that 
the differences may be seen as a function of the way in which respondents, sub- 
jectively, feel about the status quo and identify their own status with that of 
their language conmunity and, also, of the conditioning process within each of 


the language comnunities. One—might—have- expected the French respondents~to..be 


Table 1.1 (CIPO — April 1963) 


Q: Do you think TODAY feelings between Fnglish-speaking and French- 
speaking Canadians are better or worse than say five years ago? 


Better 25 37.0 15 35 O65 

Woes. Bea 4.0 eeen eas PY. 

Same 25 68D 3D es ied 28.5 
Undecided We aD ons ele 

No answer ae TEA®) da 0 | Ae 

N UG Al 7h2 37k | 2707 
One aright Arve Hy /r es Reel FRE Jivcte-\a fo teen wtp aa G Be ts 


at least as pessimistic as the inglish in assessing the feelings of the two 
language groups towards each other. Indeed, much of the nationalist expression 
in Wuebec is critical of, if not openly hostile towards the role and behaviour 
of the English-speaking community. Yet, the results show the French-speaking 
sample to be much more sanguine about the trend in relations between the two 


communities, One of the obvious explanations for this is that English and French 
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Sis 
respondents perceived the question from different vantage points. For many French 
Canadians the changes occurring in Quebec, the dynamism and assertiveness of their 
political leadership, and the promise of adjustments in relations between Quebec 


and Ottawa must have been the ground for their opinion that "feelings" were 


getting better, On the other hand, those who might be UR LEE Ee tees” * 


change, or skeptical aBANE accommodation with the English, would tend to judge 
that feelings were getting worse. In the English=speaking group, however, many 
would seem to sense in the pressures generated by French Canada a threat to the 
comfortable status quo, hence the tendency to give a less positive response to 


the question. 


q7 


The distribution of answers by age indicates that younger French Canadians 


Table 1.2 (AGE) 


2am - 29 30 ~ 39 40 - 49 50 and over 

Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fre Yth. | Eng. Fr. Oth. | sng. Fr. Oth. 
Better SHO. leu aan re: | OU LO Pi Oue O30) 5,0 wo eoe | el. Oo tes meee 
Worse 35.0 20.0 3.5 0 he 10.0 Weteee 2129.0. 12.0 37,0. 113.5) wll. OMS es 
Same 23 ADseeh esee5.0 | 27-5, 33,0421.) | 28,0 Op 125.0 45.5 3540 
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lj 
are less impressed than their elders by the improvement in "feelings" and are 
also less inclined to say that matters are the same as they were before. The 
breakdown by education shows that it is not an important factor in the 
differences between the two language groups, but it accounts for variations 
within each of the groups. Thus, we note that the more highly educated are 
less likely to be undecided or insenstive to the fact that relations between 
Table 1.3 (Education) 
Some Primary Completed Primary Some Secondary 

King « Fr. Oth e@ | ling e Fr ° Oth ° ling e Fr e Oth @ 
Better Seep sa LU a | 20 .0F 30.5 5) 120s eS «OBO 
Worse 2345 10 e515 05 rhe; Unmn ils ants 30.5 18.5 24.5 
Same ; 26.0 3655 3050 | oye ive Ls D 30,0 3380 eed 
Undecided'26.5 1730 31.5 Roarrte FAS eg ORNS as 1h. 5 SeOun es. u 
No answer 1.0 1.0 12.5 ebay ae marae 50 ae eO haat 

ces Ft aces A : 
| : 2) 

Ne 1627 261 96 | 30. ae® Hex gag gy’ 89 
Lang. Gp.10.2 45.2 25.6 i, LLG he 1B eo Eee By Gay 27. Gee 28 6 if 

Vompleted Secondary some University Completed University 

Ing. Fr.) -Obns i} Jing. Prep QeOlhs Bing. Bx, Oth. 
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Undecided 15.5 5.0 16.5 oo ROTOR Ny ol ospstdoat es ober e REMI: 
No answer 2.0 1.0 13.5 | 05 01 6.0 We aay, 0 0 
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the two communities were changing. The regional distribution of responses 


shows rather surprisingly that distance from Quebec does not seem to have a 
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Table 1.4 (Region) 
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significant influence on the opinions of Rnglish respondents. It is remarkable, 
however, that French-speaking residents of Ontario and the Atlantic provinces 
are even more optimistic than their compabriots in Quebec about the changing 
mood in ifnglish-French relations. 

A pointed question about the “rights" of French Canadians produced rather 


expected results. A very small proportion of English respondents was prepared to 


Table 2.1 (CIPO - June 1963) 


‘English French Other | Ly TOTAL 
Agree Lied 18.0 2740 AiveD 
Disagree 57.0 11.0 0.5 pT 
No opinion 2525 L260 32.5 | 31.0 
N 1,05 193 89 AP G87 


concede that French Canadians had not been "given" their full rights. Sinee we 
’ 
cannot assume that, on the whole , responses to this question were based generally 
on an objective evaluation of historical ‘and social experience, it may be suggested 
that cultural conditioning and the implications of change in relative status of 
the two language communities are the major factors accounting for the differences. 
‘The distribution of answers by education shows that it has some effect 
on the number of "no opinions" but not on the direct expressions of agreement #& or 
_-— Q: As you know there is considerable feeling that French Canadians 


have not been given their full rights under Confederation. Vo 
you agree with this or not? 
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disagreement. Jt is noteworthy that the opinions of the university educated 


English~speaking respondents do not differ markedly from the rest of the English 


sample. In the breakdown by regions one finds the sharpest expression of the 


linglish difference from the French in the Prairie provinces. 
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English-speaking Catholics come closer to the French position than do Protestants. 
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of other variables that might be touched on briefly. 


Where Protestants "agree" and "disagree" with the question in the proportion of 


16.0% and 59.5% respectively, the corresponding figures for English Catholics are 


27.0% and 37.5%. 


aspect of the larger question of French Canadian rights. 


to note that comunity size has a bearing on Iinglish altitudes. 
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Table 2,hf (Conmunity Size) 
English-speaking 
Agree Disagree No opinion Number 
Farm 17.0 62.0 21.0 66 
Rural, under 1,000 8.5 65.0 Oe 60 
1,000 - 10,000 Lie | 68.5 14.0 2%; 
10,000 ~ 30,000 &.5 43.5 50.0 3 30 
30,000 — 100,000 6.0 64.65 | 29-0 3h 
Over 100,000 26.0 48.0 26.0 158 


A follow-tip question asked respondents why they agree/or disagreed with 
the laebra aly that French Canadians were not receiving their full rights. A 
list of possible reasons was presented to the respondents. The following tables 
give only the results that appear to have significance both in terms of numbers 
and ranking. 


Table 2.5 Reasons for disagreeing with the 
statement that French Canadians have 
not been given their full rights. 
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They want too much orb ipdy ig ORS, 
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Table 2.6 Reasons for agreeing with the statement 


ing lish French Other 
There is didscrimination 28.0 27.0 Diao 
French language is not 
stressed enough 14.0 645 1209 
Unequal opportunities in ; 
employment Sad eo 1 O 
yas Wate 2k, 


The ranking of reasons in the second table seems to be particularly important. 
[t suggests that French Canadians are much eee concerned about widespread 
bilingualism than about their social and economic status. 

In August 1963, the question of Confedération's future was Sees | On 
the whole, one found a reluctance to say that Canada would break up, although 
those in the "other" group were more ready to say so than either the English or 
French-speaking respondents. A significaht difference shows up among those who 


disagree categorically with the statement. A sizable proportion of the French 


Table: (3.4 


Q: Some people say the differences between various parts of Canada 
are now so great they will never be solved, and that vonfederation 
will brak up. Vo you agree or not? , 
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sample seems to prefer a non-commnital "no opinion" to a clear-cut assertion 
that Confederation will not break up. Education is a factor in the large\ 


number of "no opinion" in the French group but it does not fully account for 


\ 


the difference. It would have been interesting to compare the results if the 


same question were posed in 1965. \ 


Table 3.2 (Education) 
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The establishment of the Royal Commission on 4ilingualism and Biculturalism 
in the Summer of 1963 aroused a good deal of interest and widespread public dis— 
cussion. Yet, when the question was asked in November 1963 whether people had 
heard or read about the Commission, a third of the total sample gave a negative 


answer. To be sure, those in the "other" language group scored lowest in cognition. 


Table 4.1 (CIPO -— November 1963) 


Q: Do you happen to have heard or read of the Roayl Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism set up by the Federal government? 


inglish French Other TUTAL 
Yes 69.0 70.5 E70 6667 
Noe SLO 2965 $3.0 3360 
N. 28 186 9h 708 


Those who answered the question in the affirmative were then asked 


to assess the importance of the Lommission for the future of Canada. ‘The question 


Table 5.1 (CIPO - November 1963) 


Q: How important to the future of Canada do you think this Vommission is? 
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lends itself to ambiguous interpretation because the Comnission could be 
important either as a unifying or a splintering factor in Canadian federal- 
ism. It seems reasonable, however, to assume that it was from the standpoint 
of strengthening federalism that respondents viewed the question. fhere is 
a significant difference between the English and French groups in their expectat- 
ions that the Han  ieals work would prove important in resolving some of the 
problems of Knglish-French Puleeiene re It shows up particularly among those who 
respond negatively to the Vommission's prospects. 

The distribution of answers by education shows that the responses are 
quite uniform in each language group except for the lowest educational level. 
Only the English sample had a sufficient number of respondents with some univer- 
sity education to justify their inclusion in the table. 

Table 5.2 (Education) 
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A breakdown of English responses by region shows the highest incidence of negative 

assessment in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Although the number of English- 

speaking residents of Quebec is disproportionately small in this as in other 

samples, the pattern of their responses to que stions of English-French relations 

indicates that they perceive this issue quite differently than do other Eng lish- 
i 


speaking Canadians. (<+< pp RO -22) 


table? "5.3 * Cherion — Eng Lesh on a 


Atlantic Prov. Quebec Ontario Man/Sask - Alberta Br. Columbia 


EP fing. “ng. ing. BRES tng. 
Very important 48.5 6B55) ©3146 2140 20.0 38.0 
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In the same poll that referred to the Royal Commission a rather com- 


plicated question about the possibility of biculturalism was also asked, Again, 


the French group responded more positively to the question and its implication 


= | Table 601 (CIPO ~ November 1963) 

Ue English French Other TOTAL 
Possible 38 65 SAE 32.0 : Ah 5 
Not possible | 49.0 Zite less | Lr de 
Qualified 305 05 4.0 | 3.0 
No opinion 9.0 10.0 21.5 LO 
Ne 428 186 94 708 

* Q: Some people believe that Canada can achieve official recognition of 


both French and English culture in all provinces, Others do not 
think it is possible to do this, What is your opinion? 
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that biculturalism was one of the possible solutions to English-French problems. 


In controlling for education one finds the expected correlation between low educ~ 


fis 


ation and "no opinion." 


But it interesting to note that the proportion of those 


who say that the official recognition of both cultures "in all provinces" is not 


possible increases with education in both the English and French samples. It 


Table 6,2 (Education) 
RARAX Some Primary Completed Primary Some Secondary 
Eng. Fr. Oth. : Eng. Fr. Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. 

Possible 39,05 6910 1345 ; 3225 63,0, 31.5 42.0 6240 ©4750 
citi aden eye Pb aw hips. Uke oP ecphandlt Gl RNAV OA Prats Gio 4s 4510 300 28.5" 
Qualified O 1.5 0 eas 10) Be Oe Os co 
Noropinionee/soial2.0. 50.0 16208 10.5) Lees , 9.0 6.0 929.5 
Ne 36 vu 22 68 19 16 146 63 21 
% Lang. Gp. 80h 3967 2363 Teas 1002) 17.0 | Bh4.0 34.0 22.2 
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Completed Secondary University 

Dog. ih. Oth. ARKAL | ting « 
Possible 27 O ahosusppesleo | SHS 
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would seem that the better educated respondents were more alert to the wording 
of the question ("official recognition... all provinces") and hence more 
inclined than the less educated to, give a negative response. The distribution of 
English responses by region suggests that they are affected by the nature and size 
of the French Canadian community in that region. 
(English sample only) 


Table 6.2 - Region 


Possible Not possible Qualified No opinion {Number 


Atlantic Provinces 36.5 39.5 3.5 20.5 58 
Quebec 5h 5 36.5 QO 9.0- 22 
Ontario 14.0.0 ASS 5.0 SPe 199 
Manitoba/Saskatchewan o2.0 42.5 i Ben 5h 
Alberta | 33.65 61,.0 2.5 20 36 
British Columbia 18.5 71.0 2.0 8.5 59 


The issue of “separatism was broached in August 1964. ‘he question did 


not ask the respondents to state a position for or against separatism but to judge 


the likelihood of Quebec's becoming a separate state. At first sight one might say 


Table 7.1 =~ (CIPO — August 1964) 
Q: As you may know the Separatist movement in “uebec wants that pro- 
vinces to leave Confederation and become a separate state. Do you 


think this might happen or do you think it's not very likely? 


English French Other TOTAL 
Might happen aU Sy ye) 2Oigt) 15.0 20.0 
Not very likely 62.0 49.0 a oa nV Aye 
Never happen 12.0 16,0 xe 1g es) 
Don't know 5 8.0 L620 9.0 
No answer O 1.0 ace a) 
Ne 415 198 ale : te 
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that the data reflect the current political climate, although there might be 
some surprise that a larger percentage of French speaking seem ready to assert 
that the separation of Quebec from Canada will never happen. Some qualification 
is called for, however, In the first place, among those in the French group who 
Dav & HLS , 
say separation "might happen" there must be a—sine eportion-of-other~studies- 
who are not so much expressing a judgment of, as a commitment to the eventual 
separation of Quebec. This suggests that the respondents in this category are not 
wholly comparable. In the second place, the third of the alternative answers 
offered to the respondents did not have the same meaning in the French and knglish 
Vmevtss he fupsers” 

versions of the questionnaire. The answer tmpper"® appeared in French as "n'larrivera 
pas" which means "will not happen". It is therefore not surprising that 16% of the 
French sample says "will not happen" where 12% of the English sample says will 
"ever happen". 

The question on the likelihood of separation was followed by a more search= 


ing one on the implications of separation for the future of Canada. Where 60% of the 


English-speaking respondents thought that they would be serious (very or fairly) 


Table 8.1 (CIPO — August 1961) 


Q: If it (separation) should happen and Quebec did leave Confederation, 
how serious do you think this would be for the future of the rest of 
Canada -— very serious, fairly serious, or not very serious? 


Englisht French Other | TOTAL 
Very serious 36.0 Wiad 31.0 39.0 
Fairly serious 21,20 Gala 17.0 Oat) 
Not very serious ah) Ae 36.5 | 28.0 
No opinion 6.0 9.5 aE ried | 8.0 
Ne h15 198 112 | 125 
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the corresponding proportion of French respondents was 79.5%. A sharp difference 
of attitude shows up among those who are prepared to shrug off separation as 
unlikely to produce very serious consequences for the rest of Canada. That a 
larger proportion of English Canadians should feel this way is understandable. 
It is not a rfational evaluation but a kind of bravado reaction =~ as if to say, 
twe can get along very well without Quebec." On the other hand, whether or not 
the French respondent favours separation, he sees it as having serious consequences 
for the rest of Canada. 

The distribution by education shows that the more highly educated English= 

speaking respondents express a greater concern about the effects of separation 
than does the balance of the ltinglish sample. 


Table 8.2 — (Education) 


Some Primary Completed Primary Some Secondary 

Eng. Fr. Oth. | Eng. Fre Oth. Eng. Fr. Oth. 

Very serious 30.5 42.0 41.5 30408 —35.0) 2320 (os, 5 ue eel eS 

Fairly serious 28.0 33.0 21.0 vy ye, 45.0 18.0 20,0 )45¢5 96) 

Not very " 30.5 Gigb. 16.5 50.0 10,0 Seo Be.) 12,08 bi. > 

+ 
Nowominaon, © pLivOf 5,900 21.0 eee sso. 13 45 Heo: 0640. 1980 
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Table 8.2. (continued) 


Se ee rR RTE ree 


Completed Secondary University 

Eng . Pre Oth. Bigs Pre.) Uihs 
Very serious. 37.0 LBySorv ko DOS Oe 26 5 
-Fairly Eevuone 2h» 5 2150" wie eo 24,0 21.5 aoe 
Not very serious 2580 Be, eet | 24. OM hae 
No opinion - 1345 ie ae: 4.0 5 8) @) 
N. | 89 29 2h, B32 Pas yy le, 
% Lang. Gp. PA Cre Abate s hale AAO Tel, 1265 


In the regional breakdown one finds that Inglish Canadians west of 
Quebec are less inclined to be pessimistic about the consequences of separation 
than their “Anglephone” compatriots to the east. 


Table 8.3 (Region) 


Iinglish sample only 


Very serious Fairly serious Not very serious 
‘Atlantic Provinces Ae) Rls 20.0 
Que bec 5200 28.0 12.0 
Ontario 30.5 2040 Cire 
Man./Sask. 3245 els0 1LO.5 
Alberta 330) 22.0 39.0 
Bees se egaembes Cee 21.0 BOs 


The Gallup Poll of November 1964 contained an intriguing question which, 
in effect, asked those interviewed what they thought would be the consequences of 


transforming Canada into a centralized, unitary state governed wholly from Ottawa. 


20— 
TAD Las Oil (CIPO - November 1964) 


| Q: Do you think Canada would be better off, or worse off, if all 
provincial governments were abolished and the whole country 
governed from Ottawa? 
(Peneez—-vous, que ce serait mieux ou pire pour le Canada si tous 
les gouvernments provinciaux étaient abo liget tout le pays 
‘a 
gouverné d!Ottawa?) 


English French —S Other TOTAL 
Better off 16.5 1725 29.0. 18.5 
Worse off ea ee Pa 59.5 67.0 
Can't say 10.5 23.0 11.5 14.0 
No difference 05 1,0 6) ow) 
Ne 437 12> 89 719 


To be sure, only a small minority in the two major language groups thought it 
would be better for Canada if it became a unitary state, batt it is surprising 
to find the percentages roughly equal. Turning to the data for those who say 
that Canada would be worse off, we find a significantly higher proportion of the 
English-speaking group in hale category. One would have thought that the idea 
of a unitary Canada would be rejected much more spontaneously and decisively by 
French Canadians than by English @anadians. 

In controlling for education we find a pretty clear relationship in 


both language groups between educational level and response. The more highly 


ll 


Table 9.2 


Some Primary 


Digs otic Ube. 
Better off Lost Weary T5.0 
Worse off 58.5 1 Fa is thats (ADR 6 
Can't say 22.0 Bigs 10.0 
No difference 3.0 NR O 
N. 36 76 20 
% Lang. Gp. Bic 396k 2265 

Completed Secondary 

BNOs; 1 Pts. Oth. 
Better off 19.0 hed O 
Worse off Lar ees 8 Tae Fay 9 
Can't say 325 9.0 8.0 
No Hefcnence 6) bed @) 
Neo 8k ne ie 
* Lang. Gp. ee, -11Pke 1345 


(Education) 


Completed Primary 


| Eng. Fr. Oth. 
527 Seren, O8e'L7. 5 
| 5065 een 210.5 
Lies ran “12.0 
| V5) eo 0 
69 a L7 
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Technical 
ing. er. Oth, 
740 pm wh50,0 
82.0 80.0 30,0 
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educated respondents seem to appreciate the factors that call for a federal form 


of government in Canada and therefore judge that the country would be worse off 


ifs unitary system were established. In the case of French-speaking respondents, 


however, there is the additional factor of a nationalism which regards any enlarge~ 


or 
ment pf increase in the powers of the federal government as a threat to the survival 
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of the French-Canadian "nation". ‘his helps o account for the fact that of the 
35 French respondents with a secondary school education or better only one (2.9%) 
sayp "better off" and thirty (85.7%) say “worse off". But the contrast between 

now 
this group and those who hady completed a secondary education is startling. 21% 
of the latter group indicate that Canada would be better off, and only 52.2% that 
it would be worse off. It should be noted that 81.4% of the French sample TE iy: 
complete secondary school. The data presented here reinforce the general obser-. 
vation thay the educated and articulate minority does not necessarily reflect the 
Bri cnet and attitude of the group as a whole. 
The data on distrubiton by age and community size are tabulated here 


because they appear to be interesting although they do not lend themselves to 


ready interpretation, 


Table 9.3 - (Age) 


Better off Worse off Can't say Number 
ToS aoe creed gb As a a Eng. Fre Eng. Pr. 

Zines Rte) pl re eade ar Sal 6 ed a, es gs (ihe: 
30 ~ 39 Doe OU eh O, UaUeemet 135. 016.0 Oy wae 
LO ~ 49 Penman So a0: p SiO ae 15h 41.0 oy Fe 
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Table 9.4 (Community size) 
Better off Worse off Can'& say Number 

| Eng. Fr. | Eng. Pr Eng. Fr. Eng. Fre 
Farm 10.0 Bie5 | B2e5) (58.0 765 745 1,0 26. 
Under 1,000. 10.5 9.0 | 81.5) Oued 8.0 20650 16 3h, 
1,000 ~ 10,000 18.5 LOCO Wi 65 Sipe 1° 15.0 35.0 5h 20 
10,000 - 30,000 2400, 11.0 | 69.0 89.0 | q.5 0 26 9 
30,000 ~ 100,000 19.5 0 | 6665, 299500.) 41.0 oO 51 Wy 
ue 100,000 18.0 21.0 : 7065 4920 | 10.0 28.0 |190 90 

| 
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It is now possible to draw a general conclusion from the data presented 
in the first part of this chapter. In the current crisis of relations between 
English and French Canada, the concept of moderation has come to mean an attitude 
that is oriented towards an accommodation between the two communities within the 
framework of a continuing federalism. If we accept this as a useful working defin- 
ition, the conclusion seems inescapable that a higher proportion of French Canadians 
than Iinglish Canadians may be classed as "moderates", This should not be surprising 
if we recall the polit made earlier that attitudes in this area may be seen, to a 
large degree, as a function of the respondent's subjective assessment (not necessarily 
conscious and deliberate) of what accomnodation might mean in terms of his present 
status. Accommodation between two parties implies some movement by both towards an 
intermediate position. Objectively, the new position might represent a gain for 
each of the parties. Subjectively, however, individuals who perceive ang improvement 


in their status as a result of accommodation are more likely to have a positive 
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orientation towards it than those who perceive it either as a threat to their 
relative status or, at least, as an inconvenience. The past three or four 
years have witnessed a process of accommodation, especially on the governmental 
level, to some of the claims of French Canada. This has undoubtedly had a dis~ 
turbing effect on the inertia of English Canada. 

The evidence for the above argument may now be usefully summarized. 
Table 1 showed a higher proportion of French Canadians holding the view that 
feelings between the two language groups had been improving. This bespeaks a 
positive evaluation of the accommodation that was taking place. In Table 2,on 
the que stion of the rights of French Canadians, only a small proportion of the 
Knglish—speaking sample was ready to agree with the feeling that they might not 


have been fully respected.’ Regardless of the objective facts, the reluctance to 


concede thatlthe feeling might be justified may be seen as inhibiting the desire 


to reach an accommodation. The Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
is clearly one of the most important symbols of the acconmodative process in Can- 
ade today. Table 5 indicates that French Canadians have greater expectations that 
the work of the Commission will prove important for the future of Canada. On the 
other hand, a sizable portion of the lnglish sample expressed skepticism. . Whether 


or not the full equality of English and French culture can be achievdyin practive 


throughout Canada mgy be questionable, but the belief or hope that it can be 


achieved is an important element in the process of acconmodation. Table 6 shows 
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that the proportion of French Canadians who believe in this possibility is 
almost doubike that of the English—speaking Canadians, Finally, the separation 
of Quebec from the rest of Canada would be definitive proof of the failure of 
accommodation. Table 8 indicates that the proportion of the English sample 
that downgrades the seriousness of separation for the rest of Canada is three 
times that of the French sample. If one puts a low vaihue on the integrity of 
daneraeny federalimm one is unlikely to be willing to pay a high price for its 
maintenance, 

It must be emphasized, however, that the above generalization is a 
very tentative one, based as it is on aggregate figures. In a real negotiating 
situation — and accommodation implies negotiation ~ it is not so much the un- 

mood. | | 
articulated seed of the general population on both sides but the attitudes and 
skills of the leaders and spokesmen that is decisive. Even if the majority of a 
population might be classed as "moderate", it could be more than counter- 
balanced in a given situation by a minority that is intensely committed to an 

The Convers ore Beveg hd wclol, fore he fiey allay dolce Fr Ae» 
“imnedérate" position if that minority is well] organized and articulate, The 
avallable survey data were regrettably inadequate for more elaborate generalizations. 

A final observation that needs to be made is that the English~speaking 


resident of Quebec is, in terms of our definition, more moderate than the English- 


speaking Canadian in general. It has been pointed out that the Gallup Poll's 
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sample of Knglish~speaking “uebecers is disproportionately small so that the 
results for this group in any one survey have little or no statistical sigairieances 
But where one finds a cumulative pattern of responses with respect to a particular 
set of issues in a number of different surveys the statistical significance may 
become considerable. ‘This is the basis for the observation made at the beginning 
of the paragraph. If one examines the regional breakdown of the tables referred to 
above as evidence of attitudes towards accommodation it is clear that the English 


speaking Quebecer scores much higher than the Knglish sample as a whole. 


Table 10 
English-speaking Respondents 


Quebec only | Canada _as a whole 
Table 1 — Feelings between Hnglish and : 
French are worse 28.0 ; 32.0 
Table 2 ~ Agree that French Canadians not 
given full rights 10.0 Led 
Table § — Importance of Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism - Be 68.5 | 35.5 
Not very LOR. 320 
: 
Table 4 — Recognition of both cultures 
Possible ate 3865 
Not possible 36.5 49.0 
Table 8 — Seriousness of separation for | 
the rest of Canada | 
Very 6... | 36,0 
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The point made earlier that the attitude towards accommodation is a function 
of subjective status needs to be elaborated somewhat if it is to accord with . 
the above data. Although accommodation means for the iinglish—-speaking Wuebecer ~ 
a more drastic change in his relative status than it does for English Canadians 

“Pooee | 

in general, he seems to be more receptive to it. we factors suggest themselves. 
The first is that the English-speaking resident of “uebec is more sensitive, and 
therefore more sympathetic, to the claims of French Canada. the second, and 


more important factor is that he prerceives accommodation to be the only alter- 


native to political instability or outright, separatiem which are, by far, the more 
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serious threats to his status, pri alae ON corresponds to his subjective interest. 


Symbols 


Nhe Gallup polls examined for this study contained questions on four 


Ly , 
kinds of national symbols ~ flag, anthem, covet and Commonwealth. It will be seen 


that there are very significant differences between tinglish and French in the 


perception of these symbols and that they arise primarily from attitudes towards the 


historical and continuing connection between Canada and Britain. 


In April 1963 a Guestion on the flag and one on the national anthem were 


asked in succession. The following tables show the overall results and the dis- 
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Table 11.1 (CIPO — April 1963) 


Q: Which of these things do you think Canada should Yo about 
its flag — design a new national flag of its own or use the 
Canadian Red Ensign or use the Union Jack? 


English French Other TOTAL 
New flag 1a Ta led 43.5 
Red Ensign 22.5 4.5 fn49 AGES 
Union Jack 3565 LO 22600 | 250 
No opinion 10.0 18.5 17.5 13.5 
No answer ae Lays) Lie ZeD 
N. 1591 72 37h 2707 


Table. lige 9 (Age) 


21 - 29 30_— 39 LO - 49 50 and over 


fing. Er.) Oth. jane Fr Oth. |Eng. Fr. Oth. jing. Fr. Oth. 
New flag Pues 167-5) LT eal) S80 28-5) 87ls> hE.0 21.0% "70,0]as ae 
Red Ensign brs O9NKS. 0 Bele 5 P23 SU SPB LO P23..00th 4:0 fa7.0 23.5 8.5 10.0 
Union Jack 298 01ba 5.0. 82905 l31.5 25 2.0 | Bhe5  beS hed ig Oss, #05 eee 
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Table 


English French Other 
61.5 90.0 65.0 
17.0 2.0 6.0 
15.5 A 8 8.0 
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Table : 12.2 
(AGE) 
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(CIPO - April 1963) 


Here are the titles of four patriotic songs. 
think is most suitable for our national anthem? 
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Which do you 
TOTAL 
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dies 
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The age distribution tables indicate that French opinion is relatively 
consistent: in favouring a distinctive new flag and O Canada as the anthem. lEng- 
lish opinion, on the other hand, shows a clear-cut correlation with age. One 
notes an increasing reluctance among the older iknglish—speaking respondents to 
adopt a symbolism that erases all signs of the traditional relationship with 
Britain. This is particularly true in the case of the flag. 

Some of the other demographic variables are interesting and they will 
be dealt with very briefly. ‘The regional breakdown shows that the strongest 
support for the Union Jack came from the Atlantic provinces = L7% (N= 236) - as 
did also the highest proportion in favour of "God Save the Queen" - 26.5%. In 
the distrhbution by community size we find the strongest traditionalist position 
in the English-speaking rural areas and small towns. Education is also a sig- 
nificant factor. The highest incidence of traditionalism in the English group 
(Union Jack, God Save the Queen) is to be found among those whose education did 


not go beyond the primary school level. It should be pointed out, however, that 


as one moves up the educational scale in the English sample one finds that support 


tends to be evenly divided between a new flag and the Red Ensigh. 

The question of a national anthem was posed again in November 1964. 
This time respondents were given a simple choice between God Save the Queen and 
O Canada. The percentage favouring V Canada was roughly the same as in April 


1963 for the English and French samples. ‘lhe elimination of the "Maple Leaf’ and 
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"Rule Britannia" as alternatives had the effect of consolidating support for 


God Save the Queen. The distribution by age again shows it to be a factor. 


Table 13.1 (CIPO = November 1964) 


Q: Which do you yourself think should be the national anthem 
for Canada ~ God Save the Queen or O Canada? 
English French Other XOTAK 
God Save the Queen 23.45 4.0 12.5 17.0 
O Canada 69.5 94,20 Bo en 78.0 
Neither ies 1.5 1.0 | es 
No opinion 5.5 35 1.0 | SH 
| , 
Ne 137 193 89 } 79 
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Queen 


O Canada 
Neither 


No opinion 
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The largest incidence of support for God Save the Queen come from the least educated 


English-speaking group (28.5% N= 105). The Atlantic Provinces led in regional support 


for the "Queen” (ee. N = 63). 
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Queen Elizabeth II was invited to visit Canada in the Fall of 1964 as a 


participant in the centennial celebration of the Charl@ttetown and Quebec Confer- 


ences of 1864. Not long after the invitation was accepted it became apparent that 


127, 


her appearance in quebedtity would become the occasion for nationalist demonstrations, 


\ 


Some of the more extreme nationalists declared that a visit by the Queen at a time 

vhnen the "struggle" for Quebec's independence was approaching a climax amounted to 

a provocation and there was talk of the possibility of violence to her person. 

The issue aroused wide public discussion and the question of cancelling the visit 

came up. The Gallup Poll of April 1964, framed the question in terms of the Queen's 
Table 14.1 (CIPO = April 1964) 


Q: As you know, some concern has been expressed over the safety of 
the Queen if she visits Yuebec in October. Do you think she 
should cancel her trip or come as planned? 


English French Other TOTAL 
Cancel her trip 2035 36.0 20,0 2560 
Vome as planned We 16.0 66.5 63.5 
No opinion SU 18.0 140 ee 
Ne 29 206 89 Tah 


personal safety, but it is evident from the responses that most of them were 
ere on a combination of factors the most important of which must have been the 


formal and symbolic relationship of the Queen to her Canadian realm. One can only 
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guess that of the 20.5% of the English sample that said "cancel her trip" per-— 
haps Spode halt were expressing opposition to the monarchy rather than concern 
for the Queen's safety. On the other hand, the 36% of the French group that 
urged cancellation were probably all expressing their rejection of the Queen as @ 
symbol. As for those who thought the Yueen should come as planned, it is pro- 
bable that most, if not all, of the 71.5% of theXX English-speaking were assert 
ing their loyalty to the monarchy, whereas of the 146% of the French a large pro- 
portion, although opposed to the monarchy, must have felt that to force the can- 
cellation of the visit would be a sign of immaturity and bad manners. After all, 
the Premier of Quebec had joined the Prime Minister in issuing the invitation. 


Subsequent to the Queen's visit the question of the Monarchy's import- 


ance for Ganada was asked, The question was worded in a way that sought to elicit 


Table 15.1 (CIPO - November 1964) 


Q: On the whole do you think that the importance of the monarchy - 
represented by Queen Elizabeth — is increasing or decreasing in 


Canada? 
English French Other | TOTAL 
Increasing 2040 8.5 2020 | ed? 
3 | 
Decreasing 57.0 C205 Ole bbe 5 
About the same 18,0 EUS deo 16,5 
No opinion a hed 8.0 5,0 
Ne 437 193 89 719 
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an objective evaluation from the respondents rather than an expression of senti- 
ment or commitment. It is highly unlikely, however, that subjective feeling 
could be wholly avoided in the responses. This would account for the differences 
between the English and French respondents. The distribution of answers by 
education, region and age did not y#eld results that differed significantly from 
the aggregate. 

A question on the British Commonwealth and one on the status of Great 
Britain as a world power are included in this chapter, Although it could be 
argued that these questions refer to aspects of the international environment, 
it seemed evident from the difference between English and French answers that 
respondents were strongly influenced by their perceptions of Britain and the 
Commonwealth as symbols of our historical experience, It is worth noting that 
these of the "Other" language group, for whom the questions must have had only a 
small symbolic connotation, hold a position that is intermediate between that of 
the English and French respondents. 


Table aloe. 


Q: Which of these four statements comes closest to the way you 
yourself feel about the British Commonwealth? (Card handed) 


1. Fine example ... different people can live and work together. 


2. Nothing very spectacular, but worthwhile - we should continue to 
play part in it. 


3. A weak organization containing too many different people divided 
in interests and beliefs. 


4. A pale shadow of the former British Empire with no real. mean ing 
'-in the world today. 
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Sone 
English French Other | TOTAL 
Fine example 58.0 g1.0 EA?) 50.0 
Worthwhile 26.5 177.0 18.5 23.0 
‘Weak organization 335 Tee 6.5 6.5 
Pale shadow io 17.5 PA GIAS | 10.5 
No opinion Te) 2260 11.0 | 10.0 
Ne 1,23 201 81 a 705 
| 1 
Table 17.1 (CIPO — April 1963) 
Q: As you know, some people say that Great Britain's status as a 
worlci power is just about finished. What is your opinion? 
English French —Qther TOTAL 
About finished 22 <5 SAAS, Zliet 254) 
Not about finished 5765 25.0 35.5 7 46.0 
Qualifed hed 2.0 30D 305 
Cantt say Wye5 16.5 28.5 2560 
No answer 130 1S: ae ee ZA 
N. 1591 12 37h i 2707 


The difference in Table 17 shows up among those who say categorically 
that Britain is "not about finished", The proportion of French eespondents 
who "can't say" is about three times that of the English-speaking on every level 
of education. It would seem that to an important extent "can't say" implies 


either indifference or a reluctance to say that Britain is “about finished." 
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36— 
‘he regional distribution shows that the Atlantic provinces which score highest 
in support of the Union Jack and "GoddSave the Queen" are also most optimistic 


about Britaings4 status. 


Table 17.2 (Region) 


English Only 


About finished Not about finished | Number 
Atlantic Provinces The 65.0 | 236 
Quebec 33.0 31.0 | 61 
Ontario 210s 5765 716 
Manitoba/Saskatchewan 22.0 50.0 | 176 
Alberta 2365 59.5 | 129 
British Columbia 21.5 61,.0 | is 
: 
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